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I1—WHY DiD SHAKESPEARE CREATE 
FALSTAFF? 


We cannot help thinking of certain characters in 
Shakespeare as real beings. We wonder what this person 
did before the play opened, and after it closed. What 
was the girlhood of Portia? Why had Othello never 
suspected the baseness of Iago’ What was the fate of 
Shylock after the scene in court? Of what sort was the 
married life of Beatrice and Benedick¢ Such questions 
are insistent and compelling, irreievant though they are. 

Of the characters of the great dramatist, Hamlet, Cleo- 
patra, Tago, and Falstaff are among the most marvellous. 
They are portrayed with such fulness and intensity that 
they seem to outrun the very laws of their being. They 
escape from the world of fiction and are. Historical char- 
acters are less real than they. And these persons furnish 
a part of the circulating medium of our mental life. We 
think in terms of them. 

Each of the first three named, Hamlet, Cleopatra, and 
Tago, is the central force in a great play. Hamlet without 
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Hamlet is the stock example of the unthinkable. But how 

is it with Falstaff? Is he a mere accident that befell 

Parts I and II of Henry IV,—a happy casualty? In one 

criticism we read: “The usual fool not appearing in 

I Henry IV, Falstaff seems to be introduced merely to fill 
l his place at first.” 3 

I believe that nothing is more striking in the work of 
: Shakespeare than the intimate union of the plot and the 
J ; characters. They are mutually interdependent. Aristotle 
held that the plot of a drama is more important than the 
persons. The tendency of modern criticism is to look upon 
the characters as the primary, significant factor. Ideally, 
i the more important of the two elements is—botn. There 
should be the most intimate union possible of the action 
and the persons, a complete fusion. 

In Shakespeare’s best work the plot and the characters 
determine each other. We know that the playwright 
| usually started with some borrowed story, but the final 

result often approximates a perfect union of the two 
elements. The story requires the persons, and the persons 
fashion the story. 
Even the special students of the dramatist have been 
slow to appreciate this point. It was Coleridge himself 
who spoke of “ Dogberry and his comrades ” in Much Ado 
as “ forced into the service, when any other less ingeniously 
: absurd watchmen and night-constables would have an- 

swered the mere necessities of the action.” A few writers 
&§ had pointed the way to a sounder interpretation; but it 
&§ was Dr. Furness who showed clearly that Dogberry and 
. his associates were foreordained from before the founda- 
' tion of the world for the exact réles which Shakespeare 
‘St wished them to play, that the dramatist “was forced to 


* Misses Porter and Clarke, Poet-Lore, vol. x1, p. 98. 
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have characters like these and none other. The play hinges 
on them.” For example: “ Had Dogberry been one whit 
less conceited, one whit less pompous, one whit less tedious, 
he could not have failed to drop at least one syllable that 
would have arrested Leonato’s attention just before the 
tragic treatment of Hero in the marriage scene, which 
would not have taken place and the whole story would have 
ended then and there.” ? 

The early and constant popularity of Shakespeare’s 
Sir John Falstaff is noteworthy. An interesting table at 
the close of The Shakespeare Allusion-Book * summarizes 
all the known references to the works of the dramatist up 
to the year 1700. In this table the total number of allu- 
sions to each play or poem is given; but it was found 
necessary te.treat Falstaff as a work, and to record the 
references to this character apart from other references 
to the separate plays in which he appears. Up to 1650 
Hamlet is alluded to oftener than any other play. During 
this period three other works also—Venus and Adonis, the 
two parts of Henry IV taken together, and Romeo and 
J uliet—show each of them more allusions than are found 
for Falstaff. But during the second half of the century, 
the references to Falstaff decisively outnumber those in 
any other group, there being 48 of these against 37 each 
for the plays Hamlet and Othello, which come next. 

Maurice Morgann’s Fssay on the Dramatic Character 
of Sir John Falstaff, which appeared in 1777, can fairly) 
be called, I presume, the first full discussion of any 
Shakespearean character in any language. Thomas Sec- 
combe is of the opinion that “for style, intellectuality, 
knowledge of human nature, and consequent profound 


* New Variorum edition of Much Ado, pp. xxxi, xxxiii. 
*Vol. 11, p. 540, Duffield & Co. 
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appreciation of Shakespeare, Morgann’s essay has not been 
surpassed.” * It certainly seems probable that the character 
of Falstaff, upon which the dramatist has lavished his 
power and the world its appreciation, is not a mere chance 
overflow of Shakespeare’s creative energy, but is essential 
to his purpose and closely adapted thereto. 

However, as already suggested, an opinion is prevalent 
which runs somewhat as follows: a comedy should furnish 
fun; Shakespeare invented Falstaff for this purpose; as a 
mirth-producer, a sort of superior end-man, plump Jack is 
a great success; no close connection between his rédle and 
the serious portion of the plays is necessary; and there is 
no need of any farther explanation of the origin of what 
Morgann calls “the most perfect comic character that 
perhaps ever was exhibited.” This simple view is improb- 
able, but it is possible. In The Rehearsal Bayes is made 
to ask: “ What a Devil is the Plot good for, but to bring 
in fine things ¢” 

Some may suppose that the character of Sir John Old- 
castle in the old play The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth is the original of Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff. 
There is a touch of truth in this. But Oldeastle, familiar- 
ly ealled “ Jockey,” has in The Famous Victories only a 
ininor part among the evil companions of the Prince; and 
he has searcely a suggestion of Falstaff’s overflowing 
humor. Perhaps the most taking thing that he says is 
the jocular comment on King Henry IV: “ He is a good 
old man, God take him to his mercy the sooner.” Hardly 
a character in Shakespeare is more entirely the creation 
of his own mind than the fat knight. Sir Sidney Lee says 
with simple justice: “Shakespeare touched the comic 
seenes of the old drama with a magic of his own, and 


‘Article on Morgann, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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summoned out of its dust and ashes the radiance of the 
inimitable Falstaff.” 

1 believe that Falstaff is a central element in the two 
parts of Henry /V, an organie portion of their structure. 
Yet he does at times seem to be mainly a fun-maker, a 
character whom we both laugh with and laugh at, and 
almost in the same breath. Nothing has helped more to 
give this impression than the fat knight’s account of the 
double robbery at Gadshill. 

Critics have not squarely faced the diftieulty in inter- 
preting Falstaff’s preposterous story of the Gadshill inei- 
dent (I Henry IV, 1, iv, 126-313). Professor Bradley 
has shown conclusively that Sir John cannot possibly have 
supposed that his lies on this occasion would be believec.® 
Falstaff, speaking to a eanpany of bright men concern- 
ing those “rogues in buckram suits,” says in effect: 
“9=4=7=9=11." Surely he did not expect them 
to believe him. 

But Professor Bradley does not interpret the whole 
situation. The difficulty which he ignores is as great as 
that which he explains. After Jack’s absurd contradic- 
tions have been duly exposed, and he has gone out to inter- 
view the old nobleman from court, we have this conver- 
sation: 


Prince. Faith, tell me now in earnest, how came Falstaff's sword 
so hack’d? 

Peto. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, and said he would swear 
truth out of England but he would make you believe it was done in 
fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

Bardolph. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear-grass to make 
them bleed, and then to beslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true men. 

(1 Henry IV, 1, iv, 334-43) 


5“ The Rejection of Falstaff,” Orford Lectures on Poetry, Macmil- 
lan, 1909, pp. 264 ff. 
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This part of the scene Professor Bradley does not glance 
at. Why did Falstaff make such careful preparations to 
deceive the Prince, and then pour forth a stream of pre- 
posterous and mutually contradictory lies? Why this 
elaborate preparation for a deception which is not even 
attempted ? 

It may be claimed that Shakespeare is here filling his 
play with a lot of farcical fun, regardless of plausibility 
and consistency. A recent able writer says: “ Falstaff 
piles up his exaggerations pelimell, despite the interrupt- 
ing jeers of the Prince and Poins, and turns at once from 
wit to butt. . . . That Falstaff the wit should thus turn 
into a butt involves a lack of unity and consistency in the 
portrayal which in higher art is nowadays impossible but 
was then not rare. He was the comic character—men 
asked no more.” ® : 

I cannot think that Shakespeare’s art is here so naive 
' and inconsistent as the above statement supposes. Let us 
seek for a more satisfactory explanation. 

The fat knight has made the most careful plans to 
deceive the Prince and Poins. This is his immediate 
purpose. When he begins to tell his story, however, the 
confident, satisfied manner of those whom he would dupe 
shows him, I believe, that in some way they have got in 
behind his guard, that his secret is known. Probably the 
truth about those “two rogues in buckram suits” now 
flashes upon his mind, a mind of almost preternatural 
quickness. Instantly he begins piling one lie upon 
another in order to turn their attention from his apparent 
cowardice, about which he is sensitive, to his lies, in which 
he has the pride of an inventor. While he is pouring forth 


* Professor E. E. Stoll, “ Falstaff,’ in Modern Philology, October, 
1914, p. 86. 
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these fabrications, he can take his bearings, judge how 
much his opponents know, and overwhelm them with witty 
sallies. Unperceived by them, Falstaff is here doing 
exactly what on another occasion Poins sees to be his 
purpose: ‘“‘ My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge 
and turn all to a merriment” (JJ Henry IV, u, iv, 323- 
324). Here, too, he is trying to drive them out of their 
desired success, and to turn all to a merriment. 

To be sure, it was prophesied that “this fat rogue’ 
would tell “ incomprehensible lies’; but his slower-witted 
opponents had intended that his falsifications should serve 
their purposes. This riot of invention bewilders them and 
divides their attack.. While they are eagerly exposing 
“these lies . . . like their father that begets them, gross 
aS a mountain, open, palpable,” the moment for pressing 
1ome the charge of cowardice passes, and the fat knight 
‘is left half a victor. The situation becomes a race of wits, 
in which Jack easily wins. His intended discomfiture is 
fairly washed away in the overwhelming flood of his un- 
abashed wit and merriment. 

If this interpretation of Falstaff’s behavior on this 
oceasion be accepted, we shall not feel obliged to regard 
him as a pure fun-maker, turning from wit to butt and 
from butt to wit, regardless of consistency and without any 
reference to the larger interests of the play. Whether 
the reader can accept the view here favored or not, let us 
now try to learn whether we may fairly hold that Shake- 
speare had a distinct, serious purpose in portraying this 
character. 

Harry as Prince and as King is the central figure in 
three successive plays. He has been considered Shake- 
speare’s ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood. The 
victor of Agincourt was the glory of the English nation. 
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The broad-minded Shakespeare here takes a man of action, 
not of thought, as his hero. 

The accession of Henry V to the throne seemed to be 
accompanied by a complete transformation in his char- 
acter. “‘ Whereas aforetime,” says Holinshed, “he had 
made himself a companion unto misruly mates of dissolute 
order and life, he now banished them all from his pres- 
ence,” having “ determined to put on him the shape of a 
new man.” The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the play of 
Henry V, declares concerning the young king: 

The breath no sooner left his father’s bedy, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too; yea, at that very moment 
Consideration like an angel came 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him, an 
Leaving his body as a paradise 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 
(1, i, 25-31) 

How shall Shakespeare win our sympathy for his hero 
even while the Prince is “a companion unto unruly 
mates of dissolute order and life”? If the dramatist 
succeeds in this, how shall he gain our approval when the 
new Kinz suddenly turns upon his former friends and 
banishes them? And how can he make us feel that the 
boon companion of roisterers develops naturally into the 
hero-king, admired of ail? <A large part of the answer to 
all these hard questions is—Falstaff. His personality 
makes the seemingly impossible possible, even natural. 

The fascination of Falstaff is intensely humorous and 
human. The enjoyment which his overflowing wit and good- 
humor radiate upon his associates, the gusto which his 
very presence imparts to their lives,—all this is measured 
for us by the spontaneous outery of Bardolph when he 
learns that Falstaff is dead: “‘ Would I were with him, 
wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in hell!” (/Tenry 
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V, u, iii, 7-8). Who can blame the Prince because he 
steals away from the tedious formalities of court life to 
spend the time with a fellow of infinite jest 4 

The first scene in which Falstaff appears, however, with 
all its wit and good-fellowship, contains the planning of 
the Gadshill robbery. Shakespeare makes it plain that the 
Prince joins in the escapade purely from mischievous 
delight in tricking and exposing the fat knight; and he 
breaks the shock still farther by having Hal tell us in 
soliloquy at the close of the scene that his companionship 
with thieves is to be but temporary: 


I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness: 


So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation glitt’ring o'er my fault, , 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I'll so offend, to make offence a skill, 

Redeeming time when men think least I will. 
(I Henry IV, 1, ii, 218-40) 


This soliloquy may, as Dr. Johnson declares, “ keep the 
Prince from appearing vile in the opinion of the audi- 
ence”; but it is hardly artistic. I have sometimes wished 
that Shakespeare had given Hal at this point merely a 
few broken phrases that should suggest the faint stirring 
of a better purpose. The definiteness of the Prince's pro- 
gramme repels us. These words always remind me of the 
German judge who is said to have declared solemnly: “ T 
vill consider de case t’ree days, and den T vil decide in de 
affirmatif.” 

Shakespeare understands how to give as in a long vista 
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a sense of multitudinous experiences that the drama has 
no time to record. Two remarks of Falstaff skillfully 
suggest many untold merrymakings of himself and the 
Prince, and explain the secret of his power over Hal. In 
the scene where each of them has played the King and the 
Prince in turn, we are delighted by the wealth of rich 
comedy which this simple incident has produced. Surely, 
the force of nature can no further go. But when Bardolph 
interrupts them to say that the sheriff and the watch are 
at the door, the knight declares indignantly: “‘ Out, ye 
rogue! Play out the play; I have much to say in the 
behalf of that Falstaff.” Thus, all that we have heard 
was but a beginning; and we get an impression of bound- 
less mental fertility and comic power. 

The sources and the nature of Falstaff’s dominion over 
Hal are again made plain when the fat knight comments 
thus upon the foolish Shallow: “I will devise matter 
enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in con- 
tinual laughter the wearing out of six fashions, which is 
four terms, or two actions, and ’a shall laugh without 
intervallums. ... O, you shall see him laugh till his 
face be like a wet cloak ill laid up” (JI Henry IV, v, i, 
87-95). We envy Hal the past good times that are here 
implied. Could he have banished Jack when he did if he 
had known what a feast of fun had been thus carefully 
provided for him? How much he Jost! 


Falstaff’s personality helps to solve the fundamental | 


difficulties in the plan of Parts I and II of Henry IV. 
How can we pardon Prince Harry’s forgetfulness of his 
dignity and his fondness for low company? The fascina- 
tion of Falstaff is his sufficient excuse. How can we 
sympathize with the newly-crowned King when he ban- 
ishes the master of his revels? Shakespeare has gradualiy 
made clear to us the evil influence of this “ white-bearded 
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Satan,” and the necessity that the King shall break away 
from him. The sermon on the occasion of the banishment 
seems somewhat Pharisaical; yet if Falstaff were once 
allowed to speak, the King might not be able to resist him, 
and we accept the situation as right and necessary. The 
whole development of Hal is made natural and understand- 
able by the influence of Falstaff. 

When Shakespeare attempted to make Falstaff suffi- 
ciently attractive to palliate and almost justify Prince 
Hal’s intimacy with him, and also sought to make him 
later repellent enough to justify the newly-crowned Henry 
V in rejecting his former friend,—the dramatist attempted 
something that was impossible. The man who could suc- 
ceed in both of these attempts might be trusted to square 
the circle. Shakespeare did his best to make the strange 
transformation in Henry’s character which he found in the 
records seem natural and credible. In I Henry IV, in 
order to make us sympathize with Prince Hal when all 
the good people about him disapprove, Falstaff conquers 
us with his irresistible humor and good-fellowship. His 
presence creates an earthly paradise of no mean yuality. 
We are merry with him—‘“ twice and once,” as Silence 
wou.d say. He appeals to our hearts, yea deeper still, to 
our diaphragms. We are his. 

Then, in IJ Henry IV, Shakespeare begins to weaken 
the bond of sympathy between us and the fat knight. In 
this play we see little of the good-fellowship between Hal 
and Falstaff. Falstaff’s selfishness, effrontery, licentious- 
ness, are forced upon us. We discern the real nature of 
the sordid, infectious, criminal world of Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll. 

But the imparting of motion requires time. Much more 
does the stopping of motion, and following that, the im- 
parting of new motion in the opposite direction, require 
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time. This maxim from the physical world is still more 
true in the world of human relations, the realm of the 
emotions and sympathies. There is not time enough in 
the perusal or the acting of JJ Henry IV to change our 
minds from the sympathetic to the judicial attitude toward 
this supreme humorist. When Henry V, fresh from: his 
coronation, condemns and banishes his genial friend, our 
sympathies are baftled. We feel keenly how much there 
is to say in the behalf of that Falstaff, and cannot abandon 
him at once. Refreshed by his humor, knowing, as George 
Radford says, that, “‘ but for the cheering presence of him, 
and men like him, this vale of tears would be a more ter- 
rible dwelling-place than it is,’ 7 our hearts rebel at his 
punishment, even while our judgments approve. 

By his treatment of Falstaff in Henry V, Shakespeare 
recognizes that the old knight still retains our sympathy. 
In the Epilogue to 17 Henry IV he promised to “ con- 
tinue the story, with Sir John in it,” but later he per- 
ceived clearly that Falstaff would be out of place amid the 
heroics of Henry V. Nevertheless, the pathos with which 
his death is told is a final manifestation of his attractive- 
ness. The unkindness of the young king’s dismissal of 
his boon companion is freely dwelt upon. “ The king has 
killed his heart,” says the sympathetic Hostess; ‘“ The 
king hath run bad humours on the knight,” is Nym’s ver- 
sion; the grandiloquent Pistol tells us: “ His heart is 
fracted and corroborate.” 

The scene in which the Hostess tells the story of Fal- 
staff's death is saturated with mingled humor and pathos 
beyond any other that I know. Sir John may have “ bab- 
bled of green fields”; he certainly babbled of some 


‘In “ Falstaff,” contributed to Augustine Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, 
First Series. 
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other things. At last the end came. “’A... went away 
an it had been any christom child”; went to “Arthur's 
bosom, if,” as the Hostess truthfully adds, “if ever man 
went to Arthur’s bosom.” 

It is plain that the réle of Sir John is not restricted to 
what is indispensable to Shakespeare’s main purpose. The 
knight spreads his genial bulk over four plays, if we in- 
clude Henry V. We see that Shakespeare, too, submits 
at times to the potent charm of this character, and allows 
him to have free course and be glorified. The part of 
plump Jack is joyously expanded and diversified, for the 
delight of men and the glory of Shakespeare. This fact 
has prevented most students from perceiving that the rdle 
of Falstaff lies at the very foundation of these plays, that | 
it is a structural necessity. 


Aupert H, To_man. 
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Il.—GOETHE’S REVISION AND COMPLETION OF 
HIS TASSO 


Goethe’s literary sources for the Ur-Tasso acquainted 
him with the legend of Tasso, which had sprung up even 
before the publication of the first biography of the poet, 
by Manso, in 1620 (twenty-five years after Tasso’s death), 
and flourisht uncheckt till the appearance, in 1785, in 
Rome, of the Abbate Serassi’s La Vita di Torquato Tasso. 
One prominent feature of the legend, the love affair be- 
tween the poet and the Princess Leonora, sister of the 
Duke of Ferrara, was retained by Goethe, even after he 
read Serassi’s attempts to disprove it, because he was 
making the love motive in the drama a reflection of his 
own relation to Frau von Stein. As that Platonic relation 
had unfolded itself in life its reflection had assumed shape 
in the drama, till, on the completion of the second act, the 
poet had realized that there was a crisis ahead, both in life 
and in the play; and as he did not care to picture it in 
fancy, the two-act fragment was laid aside, in November, 
1781, and was not toucht again till the author went to 
Italy. This fragment, the Ur-Tasso, was written in 
“ poetischer Prosa.” The finisht drama is in un-rimed 
iambic pentameters. The revision of the drama was begun 
in Italy and finisht after the poet’s return to Weimar. It 
is the purpose of this paper to discuss certain features of 
the history of that revision. 

My presentation produces no new documentary material, 
but attempts to read between the lines of documents already 
publisht. I take for granted, because it is a most plausible 
assumption, even tho it does not seem to have occurred to 
others, that Goethe had become acquainted with Serassi’s 
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biography some time before the date of the letter in which 
he said he was reading the work. It would be absurd to 
maintain that his letters and conversations that have come 
down to us contain the full record of his reading. Serassi 
is mentioned by him only twice: once in a letter from 
Italy, in 1788, and once in the year 1816. He drew 
material for his various writings from many a book which 
he never mentioned in letters or conversations, and investi- 
gators have unhesitatingly announced discoveries in such 
sources. Psychological supplementation of documents 
forms a necessary part of the study of such a problem as 
this. 

Unlike scholars who occasionally bolster up their theo- 
ries by asserting that Goethe was mistaken in his utter- 
ances concerning his past, as well as future, work on the 
drama, I hold to the view that with regard to the past the 
poet himself is our best-informed authority, and that his 
prophecies of what he should do, or have to do, in the 
future must be looked upon as mere prophecies, subject to 
further developments. Any. investigator who reads thru, 
in chronological order, all of Goethe’s recorded references 
to Faust or Tasso will certainly come to the conclusion that 
the poet himself would never have claimed any gift of 
prophecy as to these two works, if he had been confronted 
by his attempts in that field, as they have been so con- 
veniently arranged by the indefatigable Grif. I distin- 
guish, then, sharply between Goethe’s historical reports 
and his forecastings. 

Another point on which I take a step forward, as I 
believe, is the number of times the werd “Antonio” is to be 


‘Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen. Versuch einer Sammlung aller 
Ausserungcen des Dichters iiber seine poetischen Werke, von Dr. Hans 
Gerhard Griif. Frankfurt a/M. 1901-1914. 9 vols. 
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scanned as three syllables in our drama, and the number 
of times as four syllables. In two eases the word occurs 
at the end of the line and, if scanned as four syllables, 
gives the line six stresses. As there are over twenty other 
undisputed six-stress lines in the drama, I unhesitatingly 
add two more to the number, because, after a certain 
date,—presumably after discussing matters metrical with 
his friend Moritz—Goethe began to scan the word as four 
syllables; and, since the third act, known to have been 
composed after that date, contains the word as four sylla- 
bles in six undisputed cases, it is not only possible, as 
Scheidemantel admits, but most probable, that Goethe 
scanned the word also as fou. syllables in these two cases 
where it occurs at the end of the line.? 

On the third point I find myself slightly at variance 
with the chief authority, viz., Scheidemantel, who discov- 
ered and interpreted the three receipts for money paid by 
Goethe to his amanuensis Vogel for copying the whole of 
manuscript “ A” of the drama and all of manuseript “ B” 
except the third act. 

Let us now examine the documents. 

When Goethe, on his tour of Italy, reacht Venice, he 
hired gondoliers to sing verses to him from Tasso, accord- 
ing to the beautiful custom which had kept Tasso’s poetry 
alive among the common people. In Ferrara he sought to 
find the prison in which the unfortunate poet had languisht 
so long, and it made him “ ganz miirrisch”’ when the 
guides showed hit. , instead of the real prison, a wood bin 
or coal vault, which had been found to make a stronger 
appeal to the average tourist. In Rome he visited Tasso’s 
tomb and examined the death-mask bust of the poet, report- 


*Zur Entstehungsgeschichte von Goethes Torquato Tasso, von 
Eduard Scheidemantel. Programm, Weimar, 1896, p. 9. 
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ing his observations to Frau von Stein (Feb. 2, 1787): 
“* Das Gesicht ist ven Wachs und soll iiber seinen Leichnam 
gegossen sein. Es ist nicht ganz scharf und hier und da 
verdorben, im Ganzen aber ein trefflicher, zarter, feiner 
Mensch.’ These brief contacts with the atmosphere of the 
historical Tasso sufficed te-start work anew on the drama. 

If we assume that this was the time when Goethe first 
made the acquaintance of Serassi’s La Vita di Torquato 
Tasso, from which he acquired his first reliable knowledge 
of Tasso’s real character and experiences, and became 
aware of the difference between the Tasso of legend and 
the Tasso of history, we shall better understand the fur- 
ther documents we have to consider. It is only reasonable 
to assume that a poet who was carrying with him the 
project of completing in Italy his unfinisht 7’asso, and was 
taking such pains to visit the scenes of Tasso’s sufferings, 
and study his portraits, found out, either thru inquiry or 
incidentally, about the wonderful biography of the poet 
which had appeared less than two years before. 

The documents show that Goethe began work on the new 
Tasso in January, 1787, and that, in February, this was 
the only literary work he planned to take with him from 
Rome on his journey to Naples and Sicily ; for he proposed 
to finish it next. Whether or not he began by seeking to 
put the Ur-Tasso into verse before advancing to the third 
act, we do not know. He may have confined himself at 
first to reading about Tasso and his times, in which case 
Serassi would undoubtedly be his chief study, as this 
biography, which takes into account all the sources avail- 
able at the time and discusses critically all the previously 
publisht literature on Tasso, was recognized as the one 
authority on the subject. And who would dare to sav that 
Goethe did not at this time study the life of Tasso ? 
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There is one thing that we are certain about, viz., that 
in this very month of February he was passing thru a 
phase of his relation to Frau von Stein which gave him the 
right mood for completing the drama, so far as the love 
motive is concerned. The scholar who first recognized this 
fact, after pointing out the striking parallel between a 
passage of a letter to Frau von Stein and an important 
passage in Tasso, drew the following inference: “ Somit 
wurzelt der Schluss des ‘ Tasso” genau ebenso in des 
Dichters gleichzeitiger Seelenstimmung wie die ersten 
Acte, und man kann sogar behaupten, dass der Bruch mit 
Charlotte [von Stein] und seine Vorboten wahrend 
Goethes italienischer Reise die Vorbedingung fiir den 
Abschluss der Dichtung gewesen sind.” * 

The letter in which Biichner found the passage was 
dated the 21st of February, A passage in the [talienische 
Reise under the same date shows Goethe in a mood to 
destroy all he had previously written; partly, no doubt, 
because of the turn his relation to Frau von Stein had 
taken, but chiefly, I believe, because of the new conception 
of Tasso’s Jife and character which he had formed after 
reading in Serassi’s biography. The passage runs: “ Eins 
habe ich iiber mich gewonnen, dass ich von meinen poe- 
tischen Arbeiten nichts mitnehme als ‘ Tasso’ allein; zu 
ihm habe ich die beste Hoffnung ... das Vorhandene 
muss ich ganz zerstéren; das hat zu lange gelegen, und 
weder die Personen, noch der Plan, noch der Ton haben 
mit meiner jetzigen Ansicht die mindeste Verwandt- 
schaft.”” For the moment we are concerned only with the 
pessimistic mood, and that passed away in a few weeks, if 
not sooner. Under date of March 30th, we read: “ Die 


Wilhelm Biichner, Selbsterlebtes in Goethes Tasso, in Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, xv, pp. 178 ff. 
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zwei ersten Acte des ‘ Tasso,’ in poetischer Prosa ge- 
schrieben, hatte ich von allen Papieren allein mit mir iiber 
See genommen.” 

The following words are very important: ‘“‘ Diese beiden 
Acte, in Absicht auf Plan und Gang ungefihr den gegen- 
wartigen gleich, aber schon vor zehn (sechs) Jahren ge- 
schrieben, hatten etwas Weichliches, Nebelhaftes, welches 
sich bald verlor, als ich nach neueren Ansichten die Form 
vorwalten und den Rhythmus eintreten liess.”” This is the 
only utterance concerning the relation of the plot and 
action of the Ur-Tasso to the first two acts of the finisht 
drama that we have from anybody who ever saw them 
both, and I can see no reason for questioning the accuracy 
of Goethe’s statement that the two acts of the Ur-Tasso 
were “in Absicht auf Plan und Gang ungefihr den gegen- 
wirtigen gleich.’ How many lines of verse were com- 
posed we have no means of knowing. 

Of the next day of the voyage we read: “ Das ganze 
Stiick ward um und um, durch und durch gedacht.” Of 
the last day: “Ich war des ganzen Stiickes so ziemlich 
Herr geworden.”” He was very happy to land in Palermo, 
and summed up the gain of the voyage in these words: 
“Der Plan meines Dramas war diese Tage daher, im 
Walfischbauch, ziemlich gediehen.” But that is the last 
we hear of Tasso for some time, and when it is again men- 
tioned it is as a postponed task. For example, on the 10th 
of January, 1788, in the Italienische Reise: “ Wenn es mit 
Fertigung meiner Schriften unter gleichen Constellationen 
fortgeht, so muss ich mich im Laufe dieses Jahres in eine 
Prinzessin verlieben, um den ‘ Tasso,’ ich muss mich dem 
Teufel iibergeben, um den ‘ Faust’ schreiben zu kénnen, 
ob ich gleich zu Beidem wenig Lust fiihle . . . Also die 
Prinzessin und den Teufel wollen wir in Geduld abwar- 
ten!” 
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Since he mentions Tasso first, we may assume that he 
took up for more thoro study the ponderous tome of Se- 
rassi’s biography. On the first day of February he came 
to about the same conclusion as we noted in February of 
the previous year, and wrote, in a despairing mood 
(Italienische Reise) : “ Dann geht eine neue Not an, worin 
mir niemand raten noch helfen kann. ‘Tasso’ muss um- 
gearbeitet werden, was da steht, ist zu nichts zu brauchen, 
ich kann weder so endigen, noch alles wegwerfen. Solche 
Miihe hat Gott den Menschen gegeben!”’ Apparently he 
was not yet able to fuse in fancy the old material employed 
in the Ur-Tasso and the new gathered from Serassi. But 
he actually began work, as we learn from three different 
paralipomena to the Italienische Reise. With this renewed 
work came renewed hope. On the 16th of March he wrote 
to Carl August: “ Nun steht mir fast nichts als der Hiigel 
‘ Tasso’ und der Berg ‘ Faustus’ vor der Nase. Ich werde 
weder Tag noch Nacht ruhen, bis beide fertig sind. Ich 
habe zu beiden eine sonderbare Neigung und neuerdings 
wunderbare Ansichten und Hoffnungen.” On the 1st of 
March he was able to announce (Jtalienische Reise): 
“ Auch ist der Plan von ‘ Tasso’ in Ordnung.” This must 
refer chiefly to the plot of the last three acts, since the 
original plot of the first two was in the main retained. On 
the 28th he wrote to Carl August: 

Tch lese jetzt das Leben des Tasso, das Abbate Serassi und zwar 
recht gut geschrieben hat. Meine Absicht ist, meinen Geist mit dem 
Character und den Schicksalen dieses Dichters zu fiillen, um auf 
der Reise etwas zu haben, das mich beschiiftigt. Ich wiinsche, das 
angefangene Stiick, wo nicht zu endigen, doch weit zu fiihren, eh’ ich 
zuriickkomme. Hiitte ich es nicht angefangen, so wiirde ich es jetzt 
nicht wiihlen, und ich erinnere mich noch wohl, dass Sie mir davon 
abrieten. Indessen wie der Reiz, der mich zu diesem Gegenstande 


fiihrte, aus dem Innersten meiner Natur entstand, so schliesst sich 
auch jetzt die Arbeit, die ich unternehme, um es zu endigen, ganz 
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sonderbar an’s Ende meiner italienischen Laufbahn, und ich kann 
nicht wiinschen, dass es anders sein mige. Wir wollen sehen, was 
es wird. 


When Goethe says in this letter: “Ich lese jetzt das 
Leben des Tasso,” “‘ jetzt’ does not necessarily mean that 
the reading begins the day the letter is written. It may 
just as well mean ‘in connection with my renewed work 
on the drama.’ He must have read the book thru before 
saying at the beginning of the month: “ Der Plan von 
‘ Tasso’ ist in Ordnung.” 

From this letter to Carl August we learn that it was the 
closing scenes of the drama, which have to do with Tasso’s 
banishment from the court of Ferrara, that occupied 
Goethe on his homeward journey. He departed from 
Rome on the 23d of April, and his feelings on that occasion 
are vividly described in the original draft of the closing 
paragraphs of the Italienische Reise: 

Bei meinem Abschied aus Rom empfand ich Schmerzen einer eignen 
Art. ... Ich wiederholte mir in diesem Augenblicke immer und 
immer Ovids Elegie, die er dichtete, als die Erinnerung eines uhn- 
lichen Schicksals ihn bis an’s Ende der bewohnten Welt verfolgte. . 
Angebildet wurden jene Leiden den meinigen, und auf der Reise 
beschiiftigte mich dieses innere Tun manchen Tag und Nacht... . 
Ich ermannte mich zu einer freieren poetischen Tiitigkeit; der 
Gedanke an ‘Tasso’ ward angekniipft, und ich bearbeitete die 
Stellen mit vorziiglicher Neigung, die mir in diesem Augenblick 
zuniichst lagen. Den grissten Teil meines Aufenthalts in Florenz 
verbrachte ich in den dortigen Lust- und Prachtgiirten. Dort schrieb 
ich die Stellen, die mir noch jetzt jene Zeit, jene Gefiihle unmittelbar 
zuriickrufen. . . . Wie mit Ovid dem Lokal nach, so konnte ich mich 
mit Tasso dem Schicksale nach vergleichen. . .. Diese Stimmung 
verliess mich nicht auf der Reise trotz aller Zerstreuung und Ablen- 
kung. 


From Milan he wrote to Knebel (May 24), in a mood 
which we have twice before noted: “ Jetzt bin ich an einer 
sonderbaren Aufgabe, an ‘Tasso.’ Ich kann und darf 
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nichts daritber sagen. Die ersten Acte miissen fast ganz 
aufgeopfert werden.” He had learned from Serassi so 
many facts not contained in his earlier sources that he 
doubtless felt it would be a difficult task to revise the 
Ur-Tasso in the light of his new information. It is very 
important that we should not lose sight of the fact that 
all the above cited passages which speak of the necessity of 
sacrificing what had already been written refer to the 
future, not the past, work of revision, whereas the impor- 
tant passage in the [talienische Reise, above quoted, which 
compares the Ur-Tasso with the drama as we know it, 
refers to the revised drama after it has been publisht. 
This passage was doubtless written in the year 1817. 

On the 18th of June Goethe was again in Weimar, and 
a letter of the 21st of July to Jacobi reports him at work 
on Tasso. Three weeks later he wrote hopefully to Frau 
von Stein, but progress was slow, partly because of the 
infinite pains he was taking with the composition, partly 
because he was seeking to overcome Carl August’s preju- 
dice against the subject, and partly because of interrup- 
tions. On the 25th of October he reacht a stopping place. 

At this point it will be well to inquire what parts of the 
drama have now assumed finisht form. Of revision of the 
first two acts there is almost no certain documentary evi- 
dence, tho I shall show that there is some internal evidence. 
The only work on the third act of which we possess any 
evidence is so slight in amount as to be virtually negligible. 
When we come to the fourti and fifth acts we find that 
Goethe gave us a valuable hint in his letter of the 28th of 
March to Carl August, and told the essential facts in the 
first draft of the closing paragraphs of the Italienische 
Reise, both of which passages I have quoted. 

The evidence of these passages is thoroly corroborated 
by receipts for the money paid by Goethe to his copyist 
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Vogel. The first receipt, dated the 4th of November, 
1788, covers the work of copying the fifth act and the 
first three scenes of the fourth, in manuscript “ A,” as 
Scheidemantel has conclusively shown. So Goethe had 
begun at the end and workt backwards, a method of attack 
more than once employed by him, both before and after 
the writing of Tasso. 

The work still to be done, then, is the pimaitadlon of the 
revision of the first two acts, and the writing of the third 
act and the last two scenes of the fourth. The last two 
scenes of act IV were doubtless laid aside temporarily 
because of their importance in the Antonio plot, which the 
poet seems not yet to have workt out in detail. 

The fact that the name “Antonio,” which occurs ten 
times in the text of the first two acts, is scanned eight of 
these times as three syllables and only twice as four sylla- 
bles, and is everywhere in Act V and the first three scenes 
of act IV scanned as three syllables, whereas it must be 
read as four syllables thruout act III and in its one oceur- 
rence in scenes iv and v of act IV, seems to me to have a 
significance that has not yet been fully realized. Up to 
November 4, 1788, the date of Vogel’s first receipt, the 
name of the character was Battista Pigna, and it appeared 
‘in the text eight times as “Battista ” and once as “Pigna.”’ 
Between November 4th and the 27th of January of the 
following year the character’s name was changed to 
Antonio Montecatino, as the manuscript covered by Vogel’s 
second receipt shows. This necessitated the changing of 
the name in the earlier copied manuscript of the fourth 
and fifth acts. Goethe made the change by substituting 
“ Antonio ” for “ Battista,” which forced “Antonio ” to be 


* Neues zur Entstehungsgeschichte von Goethes Torquato Tasso, in 
Goethe-Jahrbuch, xvim, pp. 163 ff. 
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a word of three syllables. The passage containing “ Pigna” 
was recast, and in the new version “ Antonio” was given 
three-syllable scansion. But thruout the new third act 
* Antonio ” has four syllables. This tempts me to assume 
as extremely probable that much of the first and second 
acts had been provisionally put into verse while the char- 
acter’s name was still Baitista, and that the change in 
name accounts for three-syllable “‘ Antonio” in acts I 
and II as well as in acts IV and V, whereas the one line 
(359) containing four-syllable “ Antonio” in act I and 
the one in act II (1524) may well have been written after 
the poet’s ear had become accustomed to four-syllable 
“ Antonio” thru the composition of act III. We know 
that the word has four syllables in the one line in which 
it occurs in the last two scenes of act TV, which were not 
among the parts of manuscript “A” covered by Vogel’s 
first and second receipts. I ought to add here that Kuno 
Fischer called attention to at least one passage in act IT 
that fits Battista better than Antonio, and Scheidemantel 
was suspicious “ dass hier Battista sein Wesen getrieben 
habe,” but neither one saw the full significance of three- 
syllable “ Antonio ” in acts I and IT.° 

On the 27th of January, 1789, Goethe paid Vogel 14 
groschens fer copying about two-thirds of the manuscript 
of acts If and III. In his article in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
dealing with these receipts Scheidemantel says the parts 
covered by the second receipts were: all of act II, except 
the first scene, and of act III, except 77 lines of the second 
scene, 73 lines of the fourth scene, and the four lines of 
the fifth seene. The passages which Scheidemantel says 
were not yo. copied are all written by Vogel, but in a 
different style of penmanship, and the paper has a different 


* Cf. Scheidemantel, Programm, p. 9. 
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watermark. He suggests in a footnote another possible 
method of calculating the missing parts and arrives by 
this route-at a result that seems more reasonable, but I 
think the case still awaits clear statement. 

In order to make his statement come out right Scheide- 
mantel has to say that Vogel, in making out his bills, took 
no account of quarter or half sheets, a sheet being folded 
to make four pages. I.e., Vogel would take no account 
of one page over, and might either throw in two pages for 
good measure, or charge for them as four pages. The 
figures which I propose assume that Vogel twice threw in 
an extra page and once charged for one page extra, viz., in 
his first receipt. 

Beside the difference in penmanship and watermark, 
there is another reason why the first scene of the second 
act should have been laid aside temporarily, even tho it 
may have been ready to copy. In this scene between Tasso 
and the Princess we see the effect upon Tasso of his meet- 
ing with the envious courtier Antonio in the last scene of 
act I, which was not vet finally revised, as we shall see later. 
So I count this scene as not yet copied. The next gap, 
according to Scheidemantel, was four pages in the middle 
of scene ii of Act IIT. He cannot account for this in any 
way convincing to himself, but says the fact remains, and 
then in a footnote suggests the better calculation. T assume 
that Vogel wrote the four pages and was paid for them at 
the time, and that for some reason he later copied them 
again and received pay for that work also. That the last 
77 lines of the act should have been added to the manu- 
script later is a reasonable supposition, considering the 
contents, to which we shail refer later, and I accept it. 

Before proceeding to our calculation let us consider a 
further point, to which Scheidemantel first called attention 
in his Programm and again referred in the Goethe-Jahr- 
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buch article, viz., that the first three leaves of the first 


section of manuscript “A” of act III were cut out, as 
is shown by ends of words on the narrow margin that was 
left. Scheidemantel supposes that Vogel botcht his work 
here and had to recopy as a penalty. He may have had to 
crowd his lines too much to get them on six pages. We 
know that in the place of the six pages cut out eight were 
inserted and there are no two-page sheets in manuscript 
“A.” The case would appear clearer, then, if we were 
to suppose that Vogel was paid for the six pages the first 
time he wrote them, and for only two pages when the 
eight were inserted in their stead. To sum up, my theory 
supposes that acts II and III were all copied except the 
first scene of act II and the last 77 lines of act III. Now 
for the figures. 

The finisht manuscript of acts II and IIT numbers 83 
pages. Subtract from this number 20 pages for act IT, 
scene i, and that leaves 63. Subtract 5 for the end of 
act IIT and that leaves 58. Subtract 2 for the difference 
between the 6 pages cut out and the 8 pages put in their 
place, and we have left 56. Divide that by 4, the number 
of pages to a Bogen, and we have exactly the 14 Bogen 
for which Vogel receipted. 

While we are dealing in figures let us check up Vogel’s 
third receipt. He wrote all of manuscript “ A” and all 
of manuscript “ B” except the third act. There are two 
separate items in this bill, viz., 44 Bogen copied in April 
and June, and 21 Bogen, in July and August. Scheide- 
mantel shows convincingly that the first item covers the 
balance of the first three acts of manuscript “ A” and all 
of the first two acts of manuscript “B.” In manuscript 
“A” act I has 47 pages; scene i of act II has 20 pages; 
add to this the 2 extra pages at the beginning of act ITI, 
and the 5 at the end, and the 4 recopied in the middle, and 
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we get 78 pages. Add to this the 98 pages of acts I and 
II of manuscript “ B,” and we get exactly the number of 
pages to make 44 Bogen. For the second item add to the 
15 pages of the last two scenes of act IV of manuscript 
“ A” the 70 pages of acts IV and V of manuscript “ B,” 
and we get 85 pages, making the 21 Bogen for which Vogel 
receipted, and one page extra, which he did not count. 

Just when Goethe finisht act IT, scene i, we do not know. 
I am inclined to believe that when Vogel began to copy 
acts II and III they were finisht, but the beginning of IT 
and the end of III were temporarily withheld from the . 
copyist, because of the close connection between these 
passages and the still-to-be-finisht fourth scene of act I 
and last two scenes of act IV. Goethe may have thought 
he might have several changes to make in these scenes and 
would rather make them before having the manuscript 
copied. Evidently he was still puzzling his brain over 
certain features of the Antonio plot, which was the harder 
to mold into shape, because it objectified the conflict be- 
tween the Tasso and the Antonio in his own bosom. 

Early in February, 1789, Goethe was at work again on 
the drama, and on the 15th he announced to Frau von 
Stein and Knebel that he was ready to begin to read to 
them the new drama. He could write the acts of his drama 
backwards, as we have seen, but could not expect his 
friends to enjoy reading them in that order. On the €th 
of April Goethe described the state of his work in a letter 
to Carl August: “ Thre Frau Gemahlin sagt mir, dass Sie 
Freude an den [drei] ersten Scenen des ‘ Tasso’ gehabt ; 
dadurch ist ein Wunsch, den ich bei dieser gefihrlichen 
Unternehmung vorziiglich gehegt, erfiillt, und ich gehe 
desto mutiger dem Ende entgegen. Ich habe noch drei 
Scenen zu schreiben, die mich wie lose Nymphen zum 
Besten haben, mich bald anlacheln und sich nahe zeigen, 
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dann wieder spréde tun und sich entfernen . . . Wenn 
ich vor den Feiertagen [Ostern] die letzte [4.] Scene des 
ersten Actes, wo Antonio zu den vier Personen, die wir 
nun kennen, hinzutritt, fertigen kénnte, wire ich sehr 
gliicklich. Fast zweifle ich dran. Sobald sie geschrieben 
ist, sehick ich sie.” 

Various attempts have been made to identify these 
three “lose Nymphen,” but only those since Scheideman- 
tel’s discoveries have any weight nowadays. The letter 
itself would seem to point to the last scene of act I as one 
of the three, but Scheidemantel is inclined to reject it, in 
spite of the fact that there were still three scenes lacking 
when Goethe read the play to Duchess Luise almost five 
weeks later. He comes to the conclusion in his Programm 
(1896) that the first and second scenes ox act III, which 
he counted as one, since the first is a monologue of only 8 
lines, and scene v of act IV are two of the three “ lose 
Nymphen.” His argument in favor of the latter, that it 
reflects Goethe’s own feelings at the time of his rupture 
with Frau von Stein, is convincing. If that scene is one 
of the three, then the other must be the scene just before 
it, for the monologue scene merely represents tlie reverbera- 
tions in Tasso’s emotional being of the discoveries made 
in the previous scene. 

Scheidemantel’s investigation, later, of Vogel’s receipts 
upset his theory concerning act ITT, scene ii, and left him 
only two scenes to choose between for a substitute, viz., 
the last of act I and the first of act II. He is still inclined 
to reject the Antonio scene at the close of act I, on the 
ground that Goethe told Carl August he hoped to finish 
that scene before Easter, and there were still three un- 
finisht scenes nearly five weeks after that announcement. 
It would seem more logical to assume that if there were 
three unfinisht scenes on the 6th of April, and still three 
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on the 9th of May, they were the same three. Scheideman- 
tel’s statement, that the opening scene of act II was “zwei- 
fellos von Vogel nach dem 5. April geschrieben,” is correct, 
but on a previous page he has asserted the same thing of 
the whole of act I, for Vogel’s manuscript is a fair copy 
of the original manuscript, which was destroyed. That 
argument, then, is no argument at all. My argument in 
favor of scene iv of act I is that, in addition to the evi- 
dence of the letter to Carl August, we should remember 
that it is the scene in which the Antonio plot is introduced, 
and that it is closely related to the last two scenes of 
act IV, as well as to the beginning of act II and the end 
of act III, which portions of manuscript “ A” were cer- 
tainly not copied till the three “lose Nymphen” yielded 
to the importunities of the poet. In view of Vogel’s second 
receipt, and of the fact that the name of the minister of 
state did not have to be changed from Battista to Antonio 
in manuscript “ A” of scenes iv and v of act IV, as well 
as of the further fact that the documents show Goethe to 
have begun at the beginning of act I and taken the scenes 
in regular order, after the date of Vogel’s second receipt, 
we cannot well avoid the conclusion that scenes iv and v 
of act IV were two of the “lose Nymphen.” If scene i 
of act II is to dispute the claim of scene iv of act I to 
the honor of being the third one, I cannot help thinking 
that said scene will have to assume the burden of proof, 
in view of the letter to Carl August. That is as near as 
we can get to a solution of the problem. 

The rest of the story of the completion of the drama is 
fairly clear and I need not narrate it in detail. The first 
draft was completed in June, the final revision on the last 
day of July, 1789, nearly nine years after Goethe had 
penned the first line of the Ur-Tasso. 


A. Cooper. 


-II.—LE ROMAN MILITAIRE EN FRANCE DE 
1870 A 1914 


Lorsque la guerre éclata, la France, militairement par- 
lant, n’était pas préte. Malgré l’arrét momentané des 
armées allemandes en Belgique, l’ennemi put arriver 
jusqu’ aux portes de Paris. 

D’autre part, moralement parlant, la France était préte 
en aotit 1914; absolument préte. Le monde entier, y com- 
pris l’Allemagne, a rendu hommage 4 l’esprit de calme et 
de résolution qui l’a animée dés les premiers jours des 
hostilités. 

Depuis vingt ans les signes avant-coureurs se multipli- 
aient; mais la France avait voulu espérer qu’une guerre 
n’éclaterait plus; et prétant 4 d’autres ses sentiments hu- 
mains et généreux, elle hésitait toujours 4 pousser aux 
armements. Toutefois, au fond de sa conscience une voix 
parlait: nous n’avons pas de garanties suffisantes vraiment 
de la part de nos voisins pour nous reposer entiérement 
sur la foi au triomphe des idées de paix; il faut veiller 
en tous cas dans nos ceeurs. Et 4 mesure qu’on approchait 
de Vheure fatale, cette préparation morale 4 une grande 
épreuve apparaissait plus manifeste. 

La littérature—fidéle miroir des préoccupations des 
peuples si on l’interpréte avee prudence—refléte d’une 
maniére singuliérement intéressante les phases de ce tra- 
vail intérieur. 

I 

Pour bien en entendre la nature et la profondeur, il 
faut rappeler l’état des esprits qui prévalut aux années 
suivart immédiatement la guerre de 1870-71. 

Ce fut une période de grande dépression morale, et que 
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earactérise fort bien le vers du poéte Paul Bourget, jeune 
alors: 
Je pense qu’aucun but ne vaut aucun effort. 

Quand on souffre, on perd facilement le sens des réali- 
tés. On devient injuste. La France cherchait une excuse, 
ou au moins une cause, a la défaite. Napoléon III et ses 
conseillers étaient en exil, ou du moins écartés du pouvoir. 
On s’en prit 4 l’armée—qui était toujours la. Elle n’avait 
pas empéché la catastrophe; elle dut en endosser la respon- 
sabilité. La littérature, en se faisant l’écho de ces récrimi- 
nations, confondit malheureusement dans une méme malé- 
diction, le militarisme, l’organisation militaire de la 
France, et le soldat. L’école naturaliste—et peszimiste— 
qui régnait alors, ajouta encore ses couleurs sombres a ces 
thémes désespérants. 

Un recueil de nouvelles, Les Sotrées de Médan (1880), 
par Zola et un groupe de disciples, restera probablement 
Vexemple par excellence de ce genre de littérature. Tout 
ce qui est généreux et beau dans le soldat est ignoré; il 
nest qu’un étre aux sentiments égoistes, qui marche parce- 
quil doit marcher, lache au fond, sensuel, grossier, 
mesquin. 

Les histoires de guerre de Maupassant (qui avait servi 
en 1870-71) ne sont pas d’une beaucoup plus haute en- 
volée. Elles sont moins pénibles un peu, car il n’est pas 
si complétement cynique; il décrit méme avee sympathi: 
les horreurs de la guerre,—sans compter qu’il donne assez 
constamment le rdle odieux aux ennemis de la France. 
Ces histoires furent écrites entre 1880 et 1886, et dis- 
persées dans ses divers recueils de nouvelles. I] avait en 
1893 écrit quelques chapitres d’un grand roman de guerre, 
L’Angelus (qwil déclara 4 plusieurs reprises devoir étre 
un jour sa meilleure ceuvre), lorsque sa mort tragique 
vint tout interrompre. 


teed 
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Pierre Loti, lui-méme officier de marine, ne trouva pour 
ses fréres d’armes que des termes de mépris. Dans son 
Roman d'un Spahi (1881), par exemple, il ne nous fait 
guére voir dans les soldats des colonies que des hommes 
‘s’enivrant, faisant tapage, se faisant rapporter la téte 
fendue, donnant la nuit des coups de sabre aux passants, 
usant de toutes les prostitutions.” 

Ces grands noms prouvent assez que ces dispositions 
hostiles pour l’armée étaient bien partagées par les classes 
intellectuellement sup¢rieures, et non pas le fait seulement 
de quelques écrivains de second ordre. Citons encore en 
passant, comme ayant eu leur heure de célébrité, Bonne- 
tain, Aulour de la Caserne (1885), Abel Hermant, Le 
Cavalier Miserey (1887)—passable parmi tant de volumes 
déprimants; puis tels romans oii on a passé de l’attaque de 
Varmée, & ce qui est bien pire, le mépris: la série du Colo- 
nel Ramollot (1883 et ss.) par Charles Leroy; Le 40éme 
d'artillerie, par Oscar Méténier. Et certains recueils de 
contes d’Alphonse Allais, Le paraplute de l’escouade, Le 
colonel Lekelpudubec, ete., qui sont d’aprés 1890, ceux de 
Courteline méme, comme Les gaités de l’escadron (1886), 
Le train de 8h., 47 (1891) ete.; ceux encore de Pierre 
Mille, Barnavaud (1908, 1912), montrent la persistance 
de cette déplorable ironie. 

Toute cette littérature aboutit, peut-on dire, et se ré- 
sume en deux ceuvres célébres: le fameux Sous-Offs de 
Lucien Deseaves, un “roman militaire” (1890); et Les 
opinions de Jerome Coignard, d’ Anatole France, un roman 
philose »hique (1893), dont trois chapitres (x, x1, x11) sont 
vonsacrés & la guerre. 

To premier valut 4 son auteur d’étre poursuivi et pro- 
voqua a la ¢ «ur ae retentissants débats. La page de dédi- 
eace porte <°s mots: “A tous ceux dont la patrie prend 
le sang non pour le verser, mais pour le soumettre dans 
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Vobscure paix des chais militaires aux tares du mouillage 
et de la sophistication, je dédie ces études de laboratoire.” 
Puis Deseaves passe & ses attaques contre les “ casernes- 
bagnes,” les “brutes galonnées,” et le “ joujou patrio- 
tique.” On s’imagine assez la nature et les couleurs des 
épisodes “ militaires” qui remplissent ce volume. En 
citerons-nous une page ayant pour but d’expliquer comment 
tout est disposé en sorte d’abrutir siirement a la fois le 
corps et l’esprit 

Deux prostitutions se partageaient le soldat, régulitrement, sans 
relache. La maison se couchait quand s’éveillait le quartier: l’alter- 
nance des services était combinée 4 souhait pour lhygiéne et la 
récréation des serviteurs de Virréfragable patrie. Une édilité com- 
plaisante avait méme encouragé le voisinage des deux colléges, les 
jugeant incomplets l’un sans l’autre, les rapprochant, révant une con- 
tiguité d’édifices plus parfaite, comme si l’annexe et le corps prin- 
cipal n’étaient pas suffisamment reliés par un pont de corvées com- 
raunes, de végétation fraternelle, d’imbécillité harmonique. Le méme 
clairon chantait pour tous; seulement |’extinction des feux signifiait 
au 44, réveil; et la diane y marquait le crépuscule du trimage. 


On ne sort de la easerne que disqualifié pour la vie. Des- 
caves avait été finalement acquitté par le jury, et le livre 
fut mis en vente en 1892. 

Dans le second—le roman philosophique d’Anatole 
France, on lit des phrases comme celles-ci: 


Le métier de soldat “m’a toujours inspiré du dégoft et de leffroi 
par le caractére de servitude, de fausse gloire =t de cruauté qui y 
sont attachés, et qui se trouvent les plus contraires 4 mon naturel 
pacifique. ... Et je ne vous cache pas, mon cher fils, que le service 
militaire me paraft la plus effroyable peste des nations civilisées ” 


Les motifs de guerre sont de “ prendre ou conserver une proie, ou 
défendre le nid ou la tani@re, ou jouir d’une compagne,” et “nous 
avons seulement réussi A colorer ces raisons basses par les idées 
d’honneur que nous y répandons sans trop d’exactitude.” 

La guerre est “un mal héréditaire, un retour lascif a la vie sau- 
vage, une puérile criminalité. .. . I] m’est douloureux de penser que 
nous ne verrons pas la fin de ces carnages concertés.” 
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On sait l’autorité prodigieuse d’Anatole France a cette 
époque sur le public littéraire de son pays. 


II 


Nous n’avons pas a discuter ici la valeur de ces opinions 
sur l’organisation militaire de la France d’une part, sur 
la guerre en général d’autre part. Mais nous devons en 
apprécier au moins l’effet moral sur une nation qui les 
adopterait. 

Supposé qu’elles fussent justes, ces opinions, était-il 
opportun de les annoncer et de les dénoncer ainsi urbi et 
orbit? Si quelque puissance voisine avait des visées hos- 
tiles vis 4 vis de la France, n’était-ce pas l’inviter 4 pro- 
fiter, soit du mauvais état de l’armée, soit de cet idéal 
@humanité qui suggérait 4 la France de se laisser manger 
plutét que consentir 4 la chose déshonorante entre toutes 
pour des civilisés, 4 la guerre avec sa sauvagerie et ses 
horreurs? Il pouvait étre généreux de ne pas hair les 
hommes des autres nations, mais fallait-il vraiment étre 
généreux jusqu’au suicide national? Et méme si |’on n’al- 
lait pas jusqu’A des conclusions si folles, qu’arriverait-il 
si l’on avait tant préché le mépris de l’armée? en cas de 
réel danger que deviendrait une nation qui n’aurait pas 
confiance en ses soldats? et si les soldats eux-mémes ne 
croyaient plus en leur drapeau ? 

Et justement la France venait d’échapper 4 |’affreux 
péril du Boulangisme. Un brillant officier s’était coupa- 
blement prété A des réves d’empire, et en faisant vibrer la 
corde patriotique au cceur des masses populaires, avait 
manqué déchainer contre l’Allemagne formidablement pré- 
parée, une guerre—la soi-disant revanche—qui aurait été 
ruincuse. Heureusement Boulanger était tombé, et un 
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autre Sedan avait été évité.’| On ne pouvait point laisser 
mourir ainsi la France, et les écrivains qui répandaient 
ces idées démoralisantes sans les combattre ne se rendaient- 
ils pas de ce fait complices des ennemis de leur patrie? 
D’ailleurs si l’armée était en aussi piteux ¢tat qu’on le 
disait, avait-on fait quoi que ce soit pour l’encourager A se 
réformer? Au contraire, en la couvrant d’injures et de 
mépris, on avait justement incité en quelque sorte le Bou- 
langisme 4 s’en emparer pour la faire servir A des réves 
fous; en se détournant d’elle avee mépris, on la livrait aux 
mains des premiers venus. 

Un des premiers qui se rendit compte de la responsa- 
bilité morale des écrivains et qui essaya de réagir, ce fut 
Emile Zola, dans La Débacle (1892)—lui précisément qui 
y avait paru si indifférent jusque 1a, lui l’auteur de La 
Terre et de Nana. TI alla droit au cur de la question: 
On avait déclaré l’armée responsable de la catastrophe de 
1870, et on l’avait méprisGe pour cela; or, était-elle cou- 
pable? Par un récit vibrant de sympathie pour les panvres 
soldats conduits 4 la boucherie par des chefs incapables, 
Zela répond: Non, l’armée n’est pas coupable; elle est 
victime. Et puis, ¢’est la seconde idée de son livre: Ini 


*On peut juger sans doute le Boulangisme d’une autre point de 
vue; ainsi celui de M. Barrés: “Le Boulangisme, c’est une construc- 
tion spontanée que la malveillance d’un parti a jeté bas, tandisque 
les échaffaudages empéchaient encore d’apercevoir l’idée d’ensemble. 

On doit voir le Boulangisme comme une ¢tape dans la série 
des efforts qu’une nation, dénaturée par les intrigues de 1I'étranger, 
tente pour retrouver sa véritable direction ” (Appel au Soldat, p. ix). 
Qu’on n’ait pas le droit de réduire le Boulangisme tout entier A une 
affaire d’ambition personnelle ou politique est certain, puisque le 
plus fanatique du parti était Dérouléde dont personne ne s’est 
jamais avisé de mettre en doute Je patriotisme le plus désintéressé. 
Mais justement cette générosité aveugle est plus dangereuse méme 
que les ambitions sans scrupules; elle entraine les masses des 
simplement bons. 
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qui avait osé défendre l’armée, il osa encore ajouter, 4 une 
époque ot tout paraissait sombre: Tout n’est pas perdu; 
la question est de savoir si nous voulons nous relever. Et 
il éerit cette magnifique derniére page de la Débdcle, si 
diseréte 4 la fois, et d’un si généreux et vigoureux opti- 
misme. I] a décrit les horreurs de la Commune: c’est le 
soir, au soleil couchant; Jean vient de fermer les yeux a 
son compagnon d’épreuve au cours des affreuses semaines, 
et il réfléchit : 

C’était bien pourtant la fin de tout, un acharnement du destin, 
un amas de désastres tels que jamais nation n’en avait subi d’aussi 
grands: les continuelles défaites, les provinces perdues, les milliards 
a payer, la plus effroyable des guerres civiles noyée dans le sang, les 
décombres et des morts 4 pleins quartiers; plus d’honneur, plus d’ar- 
gent, tout un monde a reconstruire! Lui-méme y laissait son ceur 
déchiré, son heureuse vie de demain emportée dans l’orage. Et pour- 
tant, par dela la fournaise hurlante encore, la vivace espérance 
renaissante, au fond du grand ciel calme, d’une limpidité souveraine. 
C’était le rajeunissement certain de l’éternelle humanité, le renou- 
veau promis A qui espére et travaille, l’arbre qui jette une nouvelle 
tige puissante, quand on en a coupé la branche pourrie, dont la séve 
empoisonnée jaunissait les feuilles. 


Dans un sanglot, Jean répéta: Adieu! 

Henriette ne releva pas la téte, la face cachée entre ses deux 
mains jointes: Adieu! 

Le champ ravagé était en friche, la maison brflée était par terre; 
et Jean, le plus humble et le plus douloureux, s’en alla, marchant & 
Yavenir, & la grande et rude besogne de toute une France a refaire. 


III 


La Débacle ne fut pas comprise; car Zola était en avance 
de plusieurs années sur la France. Par la simple force 
de l’habitude, beaucoup y avaient cherché—et trouvé— 
une attaque contre l’armée encore alors que c’était le con- 
traire. Et on ignora le bel appel final. 

Tl fallait une autre crise que le Boulangisme pour se- 
couer les derniers vestiges de l’état d’ame de la défaite, et 
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convertir, et ramener le peuple & la foi aux destinées de la 
France. 

Ce fut “ l’affaire Dreyfus.” Le capitaine Dreyfus avait 
été condamné pour affaire d’espionnage en décembre 1894. 
La découverte du “ bordereau Estherhazy,” qui semblait 
linnocenter, eut lieu en mai 1896, “ L’affaire” allait durer 
des mois, et des années—puisque ce n’est que le 12 juillet 
1906 que l’innocence fut légalement reconnue—amais cette 
fois l’effet fut prompt. Dés 1897 des signes précis annon- 
caient le commencement d’une ¢re nouvelle. 

En 1897 le vicomte Bernier de Montmorand inaugure 
la série de ses articles de la Revue Bleue sur “ La Société 
francaise contemporaine,” Demolins fait paraitre son appel 
i Vesprit d’entreprise et d’énergie de la France, A quot 
tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons?, Zola signe sa Lettre 
@ la Jeunesse, qui fut entendue au moins d’une minorité 
honorable, témoin le livre d’ Henry Bérenger, quelques mois 
aprés, La Conscience nationale. 

En 1897 Rostand lance son prestigieux Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, représentant de la bravoure francaise, gracieuse et 
irrésistible et qui remue jusqu’au fond ]’ime nationale. 

En 1897 Maurice Barrés concoit Vidée de la série de 
volumes dont on connait la destinée, et portant le titre 
caractéristique Le Roman de l’Energie nationale. Les 
Déracinés seront pour 1898. 

Et en 1897 encore sort de presse le premier volume 
de l’Epoque, Vceuvre magistrale des deux fréres Margue- 
ritte, les fils du général Margueritte, le héros de Froesch- 
wiler. La premiére partie, celle de 1897, Le Désastre, est 
comme un pendant & La Débacle. Méme inspiration: le 
soldat de 1870, dans des circonstances désastreuses, a été 
héroique, le digne successeur des soldats de la Grande 
Armée; il a été malheureux, et cela, loin de l’abaisser, 
Péléve au contraire; un peuple qui a produit des hommes 
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comme ceux de 1870 n’a pas a s’inqiéter de l’avenir; il 
ne peut mourir. La derniére page des Margueritte est un 
écho remarquable de la derniére page de Zola. C'est 
sprés Sedan; de la portiére d’un train, trois officiers fran- 
cais vient 53 aigles de leur armée confisquées aprés la 
reddition et que les Allemands avaient plantées en terre 
comme pour narguer les vaincus: 


dLaune avalait ses larmes. Floppe grinca:—lIls sont plus forts que 
nous. Cette cruauté de mise en scéne, ce raffinement d’injure. ... 

Dubreuil releva la téte. 

Ces drapeaux, l’ennemi les avait-il conquis dans la bataille? Non! 
. . . Bazaine, pour les livrer, avait dQ faire assaut de ruse. Et ceux 
qui avaient échappé, lacérés, bralés, narguaient de leur absence l’hu- 
miliation des survivants! ... Cette rangée d’aigles n’était que du 
matériel aveugle, insensible... Qu’importait aux vaincus?... 
On pouvait de ces lambeaux profanés souffleter les généraux de l’exil; 
on pouvait, sur les routes boueuses, semer nos soldats jusqu’au fond 
de l’Allemagne. Tous les Francais qui étaient 14 avaient le droit de 
contempler face A face, haut les yeux, ces signes éclatants de l’im- 
périssable honneur national. Qu’importaient l’écroulement de ]’em- 
pire, ces revers de Sedan, Metz, l’inconnu, les malheurs a venir! Un 
espoir redressait chacun: la fortune changerait, les pires catastrophes 
ont un lendemain! La vision affreuse disparut. ... Sur cette nuit 
d’abime se léverait l’aube réparatrice. Si atroce qu’elle fat, la guerre 
avait dans bien des Ames réveillé l’énergie dormante. Elle avait 
enseigné l’endurance, la solidarité, ’héroisme. Elle avait tué des 
hommes, eli en avait crée d’autres. L’exemple des morts fortifiait 
les vivants. 

Dans ce creuset effroyable of le désastre avait entassé, avec les 
trophées de Empire, armes, sang, boue, les fortunes ruinées, les 
illusions détruites, tout le désespoir d’un peuple—l’avenir bouillon- 
nait comme un métal en fusion. Une France nouvelle en jaillirait. 


Cing ans s’étaient écoulés depuis que Zola avait signé La 
Débacle. On comprit Le Désastre. 
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IV 


Maintenant le mouvement était lancé—et il continua, 
assez réguliérement, mais sans impétuosité d’abord. 

En 1899 ¢’est Paul Adam qui, abandonnant le réalisme 
gras de Chair molle, et les quintessences perverses de Thé 
chez Miranda, ressuscitait l’épopée napoléonienne, dans une 
grande fresque dont La Force forma le premier panneau. 

L’année suivante Rostand donnait L’Aiglon. 

En 1900 nous avons encore le deuxié-ne volume de la 
tétralogie des fréres Margueritte, Les T'rongons du glaive, 
et le deuxiéme volume de la trilogie de Barrés, L’Appel 
au soldat, cette si pénétrante interprétation du Boulan- 
gisme comme un tatonnement de |’esprit national cherchant 
a se ressaisir au milieu des égarements politiques de la 
troisiéme République. 

En 1901, troisiéme partie d@Une Epoque, Les Braves 
Gens. 

En 1902 le Roman de Vénergie nationale est clos par 
Leurs figures. Et comme contraste aux mesquineries de 
la politique parlementaire a la fin du XIX® siécle dévoilées 
sans pitié par Barrés, Paul Adam donne coup sur coup 
trois volumes sur la triomphante épopée du commence- 
ment du sitcle, Enfant d’Austerlitz (1902), La Revue et 
Le soleil de Juillet (1903). 

En 1904 les fréres Margueritte, 4 leur tour terminent 
leur grand ceuvre avec La Commune. 

Nous ne saurions clore cette énumération sans rappeler 
ici le nom de Péguy. Personne n’ignore plus la grande 
influence des Cahiers de la Quinzaine sur la génération 
actuelle. Ils furent fondés en 1900. C’est en 1905 que 
fut publié le fameux numéro intitulé Notre Patrie—en 
réponse au manifeste internationaliste du “ traitre” G. 
Hervé, Leur Patrie. 
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Si du reste les ouvrages d’un caractére spécifiquement 
militaire et patriotique furent espacés, un puissant mouve- 
ment intérieur se produisait et qui graduellement et par- 
fois par détour, préparait la grande moisson. 

Dés 1880 un homme d’une rare énergie avait consacré 
le meilleur de ses forces au développement colonial de la 
France, c’était Jules Ferry. Il rencontra des obstacles 
énormes, des oppositions en France méme; il fut méme 
victime d’une tentative d’assassinat; mais il assura le tri- 
omphe de la cause qui lui était chére. En 1893, un an 
aprés sa mort, la France décidait d’avoir dorénavant un 
ministére spécial des colonies. 

La France devint la seconde puissance coloniale du 
monde. Ferry avait créé ce qu’on a si bien appelé “ La 
Plus Grande Fra=ze,” et dont le général Lyautey a pu 
dire: “ L’Afrique du Nord est pour notre race ce que le 
Far-West a été pour l’Amérique, le champ par excellence 
de l’énergie, du rajeunissement, et de la fécondité.” ? 

Hugues LeRoux fut un des premiers 4 comprendre la 
valeur morale, aussi bien que politique de cette “ Pius 
Grande France ”’; et il publia en 1879—cette méme année 
1897 ot Demolins publiait A quot tient la supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons?—son livre Nos fils, Que feront-tls? Ré- 
ponse: Ils ne craindront pas de quitter la vieille France 
ou les occasions de mettre en valeur l’esprit d’initiative, 


? En 1870 le domaine colonial de la France, outre l’Algérie, comptait 
un certain nombre d’iles, quelques Etablissements, quelques Comp- 
toirs, en tout une superficie d’un million de kilométres carrés, et une 
population d’environ cing millions. Au mois d’aoft 1914, les colonies 
francaises couvraient une superficie de 8,401,000 kilométres carrés, 
avec 50 millions d’habitants (Revue des Colonies et des questions 
coloniales 1914, 3me trimestre). 
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intelligence, sont limitées par l’encombrement des pro- 
fessions, et ils iront déployer leurs énergies aux colonies. 
I] avait lui-méme gotté de la vie de colon (voir Commené 
je devins colon) ; son attention depuis fut dirigée ailleurs; 
en 1905 cependant il publiait encore un roman Prisonniers 
Marocains. 

Peu a peu le marché des livres fut inondé de littérature 
coloniale. Mais, malheureuse fragilité des choses, ces 
succés coloniaux furent la cause premiére de la tempéte 
qui vient de s’abattre sur l’Europe. L’Allemagne s’in- 
quiéta. Elle ne pouvait accepter l’idée que cette France 
quelle avait diminuée sur la carte de "Europe retrouvat 
sur la carte du monde de si brillantes compensations. I] 
lui plut de manifester sa jalousie. Et elle le fit en s’en- 
gageant dans les chemins tortueux d’une politique de mes- 
quines provocations. Mais déja en 1897—toujours cette 
année 1897—elle avait eu la surprise de l’alliance Franco- 
Russe, qui existait depuis 1891, et qui fut alors proclamée ; 
en 1904 I’Entente Cordiale avee |’Angleterre n’était pas 
faite pour calmer ses mécontentements. [I] est inutile de 
rappeler ici les complications qui aboutirent 4 la Confé- 
rence d’Algéciras en 1906, et au coup d’Agadir en 1911. 

Ce qui nous intéresse ici c’est que la littérature coloni- 
ale sous l’effet de ces événements changea complétement de 
nature. Elle avait d’abord surtout mis en relief le colon 
dans l’Afrique du nord; en quelques années le soldat et_ 
Vofficier francais au Maroc y eurent a peu prés supplanté 
le colon. <A cdté de volumes comme Habel, Mettons en 
valeur l'Afrique du nord, Terrier et Charriére, Pour réus- 
sir au Maroc, Randau, Les Algérianisés, on avait main- 
tenant des études politiques comme Albin, Le coup d'Aga- 
di, Tardieu, Le Mystere d’Agadir, ou surtout militaires 
comme A la conquéte du Maroc, par le capitaine Cornet, 
Lecons de Vexpérience sur l'emploi de la cavalerie au 
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Maroc, par le colonel Riffault, ou les trés répandues Epo- 
pées Africaines du colonel Baratier; ou encore La ville 
inconnue du romancier Paul Adam. 


VI 


Indirectement le soldat des colonies allait faire rentrer 
dans la littérature le soldat de France. Nous voulons dire 
le soldat de l’heure présente, non seulement le soldat du 
souvenir de 1870, ou le soldat de la Grande Armée—qui 
déja étaient rentrés. I] avait été, ce soldat de ’heure 
présente, abandonné en quelque sorte depuis Descaves, 
France et Zola. On ne le méprisait plus et on ne le mo- 
quait plus, mais aussi on ne le célébrait pas. Il semblait 
méme régner une certaine appréhension: un examen séri- 
eux n’allait-il pas forcer un écrivain qui s’y hasarderait, 
a faire un autre Sous-Offs?* Mais la situation politique 
ramenait forcément |’attention vers l’armée; et les succés 
des ofticiers et soldats des colonies constituaient un sérieux 
encouragement; ce fut en 1909 qu’un jeune écrivain osa 
rouvrir devant le grand public lc vif débat dont Descaves 
avait été le protagoniste, vingt années auparavant. Le ton 
si mesuré du livre fut considéré comme une garantie de sa 
sincérité et de sa vérité. 

* On nous objectera sans doute, l’admirable Pingot et moi, d’Art 
Roé (pseudonyme du lieutenant Patrice Mahon) qui parut en 1893, 
presque en méme temps que La Débdcle, et qui est l’'ancétre commun 
de tous les “carnets” d’officiers qui ont paru en si grand nombre 
aux années précédant immédiatement la guerre et depuis la guerre. 
Mais nous ayons voulu limiter autant que possible cette étude aux 
romans—lesquels atteignent le grand public. La Débdcle, si elle fut 
mal comprise, fut lue cependant par tous; mais Pingot pendant de 
longues années n’intéressa qu’un public restreint, celui des officiers. 
C’est un livre qui parut avant son heure, et auquel nous sommes 


obligés de refuser dans cette courte revue, la place auquel son grand 
mérite intrinséque lui donnerait incontestablement droit. 
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Le Soldat Bernard, de Paul Acker—qui mourut comme 
l’on sait 4 la guerre en suite d’un accident d’automobile— 
parut dans la Revue Hebdomadaire. I) ne provoqua pas 
de discussion bruyante, mais il agit, et de fagon trés saine: 
Le jeune intellectuel Bernard se rend a la caserne tout 
imbu didées pacifistes et humanitaires, “du réve d’une 
fraternité européenne,” et décidé 4 faire de la propagande 
pour “la noblesse du travail libre, la beauté de la paix, 
Vhorreur et la duperie des triomphes militaires qui ne 
fondent rien de solide ” ; Bernard est certain aussi que “ la 
easerne est une école de pourriture morale et physique.” 
Il ne manque sans doute pas de choses pour l’entretenir 
dans l’opinion qu’il s’était faite en fréquentant les univer- 
sitaires ; et il trouve d’abord tout mauvais. Cependant il 
est intelligent et sincére; s’il ne devient pas militariste 
déclaré, il est ébranlé jusqu’au fond de l’’me. I] remarque 
en effet que toutes les choses laides de la vie, langage gros- 
sier, brutalité, sensualité, il les a connues ailleurs qu’A 
la caserne: pourquoi done en rendre |’armée responsable ? 
Des gens que les circonstances ont élevés hi¢rarchiquement 
au-dessus des autres et qui profitent cyniquement de leur 
position, cela se voit partout dans Ja vie. Un jour Ber- 
nard a eu un mouvement de révolte ouverte contre la 
“honte servile de l’uniforme ”; mais l’officier, répugnant 
a le punir, lui parle d’homme a homme; A cette occasion 
le soldat Bernard, qui avait déj& compris que les choses 
grossiéres et basses ne sont pas nécessairement d’ordre 
militaire, comprend encore que les sentiments nobles ne 
sont pas @ priori exclus de la caserne: l’officier Hébert, un 
homme bon, droit, humain, est un soldat. Et qui plus est, 
les hommes du peuple, ses camarades, simples soldats, 
cachent sous leurs rudesses et leurs gaucheries des cceurs 
souvent plus accessibles aux bons sentiments que par ex- 
emple ce sophiste éceeurant, le prince aux maniéres dis- 
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tinguées, qui base ea conduite a la caserne sur cette morale: 
“ Oélébrer le peuple, il faut bien puisqu’on se sert de lui.” 

Soldat Bernard finit sur un épisode désolant. Une 
gréve a claté, et Bernard et ses compagnons doivent 
marcher pour étouffer dans le sang de leurs fréres fran- 
¢ais, cette révolte contre l’ordre public. Il y a des morts, 
entre autres le lieutenant Hébert devenu entre temps |’ami 
de Bernard. Voici l’énigmatique conclusion: 


Un soldat obscur qui dort dans |’éternel repos, et un officier dans 
une chambre voisine, qui finit de mourir, tous les deux tués sans 
gloire et par des Francais, et c’est toute la douloureuse grandeur de 
Varmée qui éblouit Bernard, toute sa noblesse, toute sa nécessité 
puisqu’elle seule cultive encore ce qu’il y a de plus généreux dans 
Vhomme, le mépris de l’intérét’ privé, le mépris des injures, et le 
mépris de la mort, k naturel accomplissement du devoir et le don 
spontané de soi-méme au peuple. 

Et lentement, durement, cruellement l’image de Pauline et l’image 
de Menguy [sa fiancée et son maitre] s’effacent de son ceur. I] va a 
d’autres destinées. 


Ces “ destinées” sont aussi vaguement indiquées que 
possible; et on voit cu’en tous cas Bernard n’y va point 
avec trop d’enthousiasme. Acker avait-il des idées plus 
arrétées et craignit-il de trahir sa propre cause en em- 
ployant un langage qui paraitrait encore par trop para- 
doxal en 1902? ou wétait-il pas convaincu entiérement 
lui-méme? Que d’autres décident. Son roman est une 
euvre de transition entre les romans d’un antimilitarisme 
féroce ou ironique que nous avons signalés, et les romans 
d’un militarisme enthousiaste dont nous avons encore a 
parler. 


Les événements politiques cependant continuaient & 
semer la jalousie et la haine, l’indignation et la révolte. 
Les habitants de |’Alsace-Lorraine en sentaient particu- 
liérement les contre-coups. Les épisodes ficheux succé- 
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daient aux épisodes facheux. En 1901 Les Oberlé de 
René Bazin avaient intéressé . . . autant que pouvait in- 
téresser un roman alsacien a ]’époque oi les idées pacifistes 
étaient généralement en honneur, et alors que les voix de 
Rostand, Margueritte, Barrés, Adam, commengaient seule- 
ment a se faire entendre. Si c’était une prophétie, on ne 
saurait dire que le public la releva. Mais en 1905, l'année 
suivant la proclamation de l’Entente Corc’>le, paraissait 
le douloureux livre de Barrés, Aw service de l’ Allemagne ; 
en décrivant les souffrances morales d’un Lorrain, Fran- 
cais par toutes les fibres de son ame, et qui doit, pour ne 
pas déserter le patrimoine de ses péres, accepter les humili- 
ations de la caserne allemande, il rappelle qu’une ceuvre 


de tyrannie choquante suit son cours dans I’Europe civili- 
sée; la France, qui s’est laiss¢e battre en 1870, en porte la 
plus grande responsabilité aprés Allemagne. Et puis, en 
1909, Pannée du Soldai Bernard, parut Colette Baudoche, 
ott Barrés encore ré-affirmait que le manque d’affinité men- 
tale entre le conquérant et l’annexé était aussi irréductible 
qu’au premier jour. Le drapeau de la foi, de Paul Aderer 
(1909), Les frontiéres du coeur, de V. Margueritte 
(1912), et La reprise, de Lair (1913), abordent dans un 
esprit tout pareil des conflits de sentiments entre les droits 
du ceur et les droits de la patrie. Nous ne devons pas 
passer sous silence non plus Juste Lobel, l’Alsacten, 
d’André Lichtenberger (1911), et, 4 la veille de Ja guerre, 
Les exilés, de Paul Acker; eux ne sentent plus que de loin 
la nécessit¢ de rattacher 4 du romanesque amoureux, la 
discussion si passionnante en elle-méme du patriotisme 
alsacien-lorrain et francais. Enfin les deux romans de 
Marcel Prévost, Monsieur et Madame Moloch (1906), une 
attaque du militarisme prussien, et Les anges gardiens 
(1912), cette révélation sensationnelle—et. qu’on avait 
crue si exagérée—de |’espionnage allemand en France. 
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VIII 


Ici une parenthése. 

Le théatre est spécialement propre 4 sonder et 4 former 
Yopinion publique. Parmi les piéces écloses dans l’at- 
mosphére rapidement surchauffée des derniéres années, 
trois—comme s’il y avait eu dans l’air un pressentiment— 
mettent 4 la scéne de la fagon la plus poignante la ques- 
tion de l’espionnage: La Flambée, de Kistemaeker (1911), 
Cour de Frangaise, de Bernard et Bruant (1913), et 
Servir, de Lavedan (1913). Nous craindrions de nous 
laisser entrainer trop loin en les discutant. Cependant 
nous ne pouvons nous empécher de citer un fragment de 
seéne de Servir pour montrer combien quelques esprits en 
France avaient su parler, dés avant le guerre, le langage 
qui a paru si naturel depuis. Le colonel Eulin dise te 
avec Madame Eulin la carriére militaire de leurs trois fils 
dont l’un vient de mourir aux colonies: 


Eulin:—Le soldat est un homme a part, je te l’ai dit souvent. 
af L’accident est sa chance et la catastrophe sa gloire. Tout danger 
qui le menace est un privilége, toute épreuve en l’atteignant 
le grandit. Aussi pour s’élever au niveau de ces marques d’honneur, 
j nos sentiments A nous-mémes doivent toujours se hausser, se grader. 
/ Puisque nous avons des fils au-dessus du commun, soyons des parents 
i dignes d’eux. 

} Madame E:—Comme tu fais bon marché du sort de tes enfants. 
if Eulin:—Non. Mais, que veux-tu? La mort d’un des miens, quand 
je l’envisage, ne me fait jamais l’effet d’un malheur si j’ai la certi- 
tude qu’elle sera belle. 
Madame E:—I1 n’y a pas de belle mort d’enfants! surtout pour 
des parents. 
Eulin:—De splendides! Et il en faut! 
Madame E :—Pourquoi? 
it Eulin:—Pour empécher les laides—ou les racheter. Sois donc 
Hy) plus fire et porte droit ton deuil.... L’important n’est pas de 
iy mourir, c’est que ce soit bien fait! ... Si je meurs de maladie, jc 
te permets de pleurer. Mais si c’est d’une halle au front, je te le 
défends. 
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IX 


C’est le roman militaire colonial qui décidément éleva 
le soldat sur le pavoi. 

Tl devait en étre ainsi. Le roman militaire en France 
ne pouvait montrer le soldat qu’a la caserne et aux manen- 
vres, c. 4. d. quand il n’est pas réellement soldat, mais se 
prépare seulement a |’étre; ou alors (comme dans Soldat 
Bernard) quand il sert 4 réprimer des troubles sociaux, 
ce. a. d. quand il est sous son aspect le plus regrettable et 
quand on le fera détester plutét qu’aimer. Seul le roman 
colonial pouvait le montrer comme soldat, c. a. d. combat- 
tant et glorieux. Et si on pense que les victoires sur des 
tribus du désert africain, ou sur les Malgaches, ou les 
Annamites ne sont pas des victoires qui comptent beaucoup 
comme actions militaires, on différera d’opinion avee ceux 
qui sont en mesure de parler en connaissance de cause. I] 
est certain en tout cas que, méme si toutes les conditions 
requises ne sont pas présentes, 1a l’officier et le soldat fran- 
cais se formeront 4 l’art de la guerre mieux que dans les 
maneeuvres les plus habilement disposées. N’est-ce pas du 
reste en Afrique que les Faidherbe, les Lyautey, les Gal- 
liéni, les Joffre, les Marchand, les Gourand, les Roques ont 
appris 4 vaincre? “J’estime, a dit Galliéni, que les colo- 
nies ont été pour nous la grande école, parce qu’elles ont 
été Vécole du commandement.” 

Tl va de soi que ces livres ne pouvaient guére étre écrits 
avec autorité que par des soldats. Et c’est un bean té- 
moignage A l’intellectualité de Vofficier francais qu’il s’en 
soit trouvé tant qui aient été en méme temps hommes de 
plume et d’épée. 

Nous ne sommes pas en mesure de dire si tel est le cas 
de Jean Variot, l’auteur des Hasards de la querre (1913), 
et l’un des trois écrivains que nous choisirons comme types 
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de trois nuances de pensée militaire—si nous pouvons 
ainsi nous exprimer—; mais c’est le cas trés notamment 
pour les deux autres, le capitaine Détanger (en littérature 
E. Nolly), et le lieutenant Psichari. 

Variot combine le roman de province annexée, et le 
roman militaire colonial. Andréas Hermann Ulrich, Al- 
sacien, déprimé par son milieu ot I’on ne peut se résoudre 
a oublier, convaincu du reste lui-méme de l’inutilité de 
tout effort, échouant enfin 4 Paris, s’était résigné A l’inac- 
tivité pacifiste. Un jour cependant, en voyage d’ennui 
a Inspriick, il découvre le livre qui, lui faisant oublier son 
spleen, ses velléités de suicide et de couvent, va donner une 
direction nouvelle 4 son existence. C’est le livre célébre 
du général prussien Clausewitz, sur la Théorie de la 
grande querre ; la science et le génie des grands capitaines, 
surtout de Napoléon, analysés et expliqués 4 V'usage des 
stratégistes modernes, fascinent cet homme qui jusque la 
n’avait jamais soupconné—tant les préjugés de son temps 
avaient pénétré tout son étre—qu’on pit penser A la guerre 
comme 4 quelquechose qui n’était pas tout sombre horreur, 
malédiction et bassesse; ou lorsqu’il se rappelait un oncle 
soldat qu’il avait connu étant enfant, une bizarre folie. 

Variot trahit dans son roman un état d’esprit curieux, 
mais qu’il explique par les circonstances de milieu et de 
temps oii vit son héros. D’une part il essaye de nous don- 
ner impression d’un homme arrivé 4 la parfaite impas- 
sibilité d’un sophi, méme vis-d-vis de sa patrie alsacienne 
et de la France; d’autre part, il ne semble pas vouloir tout 
A fait qu’on le croie. Lorsque, par désceuvrement et par 
dégofit dit-il, il s’est engagé dans la Légion étrangére— 
ot il trouve la mort—il ne laisse pas de s’abandonner en 
contrebande 4 des émotions patrioticues: 


Nour marchons pour la vieille France, nous qui regardons la glorie 
comme une dernitre chimére; nous marchons pour les beaux ciels et 
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pour les champs a perte de vue; pour les fleuves calmes qui reflétent 
des chateaux A tours rondes et A toits aigus; et pour les vignes qui 
chauffent sur les coteaux; pour les tombeaux de marbre dans les 
cathédrales, 00 dorment les grandes gens d’autrefois; pour les airs 
populaires qui chantent l’Ame du vieux peuple—le Roy Loys est sur 
son pont—pour toute la splendeur et l’ordre du passé; pour les héros; 
aussi pour les martyrs; pour tout ce qui a formé La GRaNnDE NATION; 
nous marchons tout droit devant nous. 


Et avant de mourir, il écrit & son ami: “ Plusieurs 
disent que je n’avais pas de ceur; ne les croyez pas.” 

Ulrich meurt avec la conscience d’une vie manquée. 
Mais plus que cela, il a conscience des causes. En asser- 
vissant |’Alsace, l’Allemagne a tué ce qui donne un sens 
& la vie; lorsqu’un peuple est forcé de mettre ses facultés 
et son énergie au service d’étrangers, l’action et la lutte, 
bref, la vie, ne l’intéresse pas. Ulrich se mit 4 l’étude de 
Clausewitz en disant: “ Cherchons toujours les raisons qui 
font que l’adversaire nous a vaincus ”; il trouve la réponse 
en ceci, que “la France a été battue quand la science 
militaire de son plus grand général fut bien appliquée par 
ses ennemis.” Et logiquement, il conclut: A notre tour, 
inspirons nous de Napoléon pour rendre & notre peuple sa 
liberté d’action. I] meurt en disant: “J’aurais pu réussir 
moi aussi. ... Malgré tout c’est beau la guerre... . 
Mourir dans son lit, quelle bétise! ” 

Lorsqu’ Ulrich discute alors la guerre,—cet homme qui 
a tant souffert de la passivité, réaction trés bien observée— 
il la discute essentiellement, et en oubliant en somme fa- 
cilement le probléme social d’Alsace-Lorraine, de ce point 
de vue qu’elle stimule de fagon extraordinaire les énergies 
physiques et intellectuelles de Vhomme. Ayant secoué ]’en- 
voiitement qui avait assombri sa mis¢rable existence, et 
détournant d’ailleurs résoliiment son attention des pro- 
blémes diseutés par Deseaves et Acker comme ne rentrant 
point dans le débat, il reprend & son compte la formule 
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d’Anatole France: “J’ai observé que le métier le plus 
naturel 4 homme est celui de soldat; ¢’est celui auquel il 
est porté le plus facilement par ses instincts et ses gotts 
. . . Vhomme peut étre défini un animal 4 mousquet.” 
Seulement—et voici ce qui est bien révélateur—tandis 
qu’Anatole France et 1893 donnait cette formule comme 
infamante, Variot, vingt ans plus tard la donne comme 
une formule qui honore homme. Quel admirable parti 
“Vanimal 4 mousquet” n’a-t-il pas tiré de ses facultés, 
car dans quel art se montre-t-il supérieur que dans |’art 
militaire d’un Napoléon? “ Régler les mouvements de 
chacun, faire que des forces sé concentrent sans se heurter, 
tenir compte des possibilités physiques des hommes, en- 
visager le role de l’adversaire: sciences mathématiques et 
psychologiques, la tactique et la stratégie nous apprennent 
la valeur de l’effort humain.” 

Et ailleurs: “Je ressentais chaque jour un mépris plus 
grand a l’égard des sophistes qui a ent trompé uma jeu- 
nesse, 4 l’égard des songe-creux de la pensée libre et du 
désordre.” A ces sophistes, “lidéal” qu’il oppose, c’est 
celui de l’action humaine manifestée de la fagon la plus 
intégrale dans “ des alignements impeccables, des figures 
géométriques formées 4 perte de vue par des foules 
d’hommes disciplinés qui s’avancent en masses compactes, 
s’arrétent net sur un cri, repartent comme des forteresses 
mouvantes; qui, sous les shrapnels, continuent d’avancer 
parce que c’est l’ordre, sans souci des bréches immenses 
creusées dans les rangs; qui sont, pour ainsi dire, le sym- 
bole de cette force et de cette volonté que rien ne peut 
réduire.” On pense au mot de Bossuet dans l’Oraison 
funébre du Prince de Condé: “ Ce qu’il y a de plus fatal 
4 la vie humaine, c’est 4 dire l’art militaire, est en méme 
temps ce quelle a de plus ingénieux et de plus habile.” 
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xX 


Le point de vue d’Emile Nolly, (pseudonyme du Capi- 
taine Détanger) est déji sensiblement différent. 

Il apprécie l’art de la guerre en soi, certainement, mais 
le considérer comme de l’art pour l'art, comme un sport 
incomparable, ne lui suffit point; il est trop humain a la 
fois, et trop francais pour cela. 

D’abord en ce qui concerne le soldat, il refuse de ne voir 
en lui, selon la formule imposée par la Prusse a |’ Europe 
—et qui avait séduit Variot aussi—qu’une “ chose’ dans 
la main du chef, perinde ac cadaver. Le véritable soldat 
est un étre humain, et cela dans le rang et a la corvée, 
non seulement au repos et en dehors du service; un étre 
pensant, sentant et voulant non pas par un chef, mais avec 
lui. I] n’y a aucune incompatibilité avec la discipline de 
lui abandonner quelque initiative; de fait, il est évident 
qu’un étre comprenant le but d’une maneeuvre pourra 
contribuer 4 sa réussite mieux que celui qui est obligé 
d’éxécuter des mouvements n’ayant aucune espece de sens 
pour lui. La France est admirablement favorisée sur ce 
point, car ses hommes remplissent toutes les conditions du 
soldat non-automate. Quand il est traité de la bonne 
maniére, il est l’instrument de guerre le plus remar- 
quable: 

J’ai noté ceci: ce qu’il faut 4 nos hommes pour déployer dans toute 
leur ampleur leurs facultés de dévouement, c’est une part d’initia- 
tive et de responsabilité. Ils détestent qu’on les méne par la lisitre 
et qu’on ait lair de les traiter en tout petits garcons, qu’on leur 
trace avec force détails et recommendations leur tache. S’il leur 
semble n’étre que des manceuvres, ils travaillent en rechignant et 
sans goat. Mais qu’on affecte de confier A leur adresse et A leur tact 
le soin d’accomplir quelque euvre délicate, les voici tressaillant d’aise 
et d’orgueil, et qui, loin de bouder A la besogne, y mordent a pleines 


dents et A plein ceur. En somme que vaut cet instrument de guerre, 
en soi-méme et par comparaison avec les instruments qui lui seraient 
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opposés?... En mon Ame et conscience, je dis de lui, d’accord 
avec les gens de bonne foi qui l’ont jugé froidement: Il est incom- 
parable. Il ne saurait étre question en pareille matiére de fanfarron- 
nade, d’outrance et de bluff inspirés par un faux esprit de patrio- 
tisme et par un chauvinisme inopportun. Je dis ce qui est parce que 
cela est ainsi et pas autrement.... A ceux qui ne savent pas cw 
que vaut l’épée de la France parce qu’ils ne l’ont jamais vue frapper 
de la pointe et du tranchant, a ceux qui doutent, nous disons, nous 
qui avons vu, nous qui sommes sirs: Ayez confiance. L’arme que 
vous nous avez remise, nous l’avons éprouvée; nous nous portons 
garants de sa précellence. Un jour elle fera merveille, pour que 
demeure éternelle, la patrie du beau et du bien.... Haut les 


ceurs! 

Ce passage est emprunté aux Gens de guerre du Maroc 
(1913), un volume d’esquisses de la vie coloniale, et le 
plus connu des livres de l’auteur. Nolly avait écrit deux 
romans Hien le Maboul, et La barque annamite avant de 
mettre sa plume au service de la méme cause que son épée. 
Et quand on ne sait pas, on est surpris d’apprendre que 
Vauteur de ces volumes tout imprégnés de bonté, d’indul- 
gence, soit un soldat, un représentant de la froide dis- 
cipline et de la consigne inflexible. Mais dans les cuvres 
militaires cette note persiste, et justement il est trés beau 
de voir cette pitié pour les déshérités de la fortune, les 
humbles, ceux que la vie a foreés & tromper et voler pour 
qwils puissent continuer leur triste existence, reportée sur 
le soldat quand celui-ci est écras¢ de fatigue, quand il 
meurt de soif sous le soleil briilant du désert, quand d’une 
facon ou d’une autre, résultat de la générale faiblesse 
humaine, il forfait 4 la discipline, et-—quand il soupire 
li-bas en Afrique pour la douce France lointaine. Et ceci 
nous améne a notre second point. 

Nolly ne se contente pas d’un soldat admirable comme 
instrument intelligent de guerre; il réclame pour lui le 
droit d’avoir des émotions gri donnent un sens A son acti- 
vité de soldat. Nolly méprise les désabusés, ou les dé- 
couragés, ou ceux qui prétendent l’étre. Et avant tout il 
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croit aux destinées de son pays, et veut que le sentiment 
patriotique anime le soldat. Son amour pour la France 
est exprimé de fagon trés émouvante dans Gens de Guerre 
du Maroc; et il Vest en rapport spécialement avec les 
événements politiques d’Europe dans le roman publié tot 
aprés, Le chemin de la victoire. C’est Vhistoire d’un offi- 
cier qui prend 4 la légére d’abord sa profession de soldat, 
mais que les conseils d’un ami et les expériences de sa 
earriére élévent peu 4 peu 4 une grande hauteur morale. 
On a reproché 4 Nolly de s’étre trop abandonné dans ce 
volume a la “ prédication ” du patriotisme. Soit! Tenons- 
nous en 4 l’intention. Du reste, la France pour lui n’est 
pas tout 4 fait une patrie comme les autres; tirant l’épée 
aux colonies pour assurer la propagation de la civilisation, 
elle doit s’armer en Europe pour assurer la paix parmi les 
nations qui jouissent dores et déja des fruits de la civilisa- 
tion. En passant devant la statue de la République, a 
Paris, Chambert dit 4 Jarrier: 

“ Regarde Volivier de paix que brandit notre France. Pour qu'elle 
reste telle éternellement, pour qu’elle ne cesse jamais de présenter son 
embléme fraternel, il faut que nous la fassions puissante et intan- 
gible. I] faut que nous, nos fils, nous soyons Sans cesse préoccupés 
de la sauver des Barbares,‘ il faut que nous soyons les vainqueurs de 
demain.” Nolly a été un de ceux qui ont prévu: “ Vois-tu, dit encore 
Chambert, je suis allé en Allemagne. J’ai vu les Allemands se pré- 
parer en silence, et la guerre s’armer, s’exercer; j’ai lu tous les 
articles des journalistes gallophobes qui dénoncent notre faiblesse et 
notre impéritie, et convainquent la nation allemande de la nécessité 
de nous écraser. Alors, je voudrais que notre pays apercoive le dan- 
ger, et qu’il s’arme lui aussi. Je voudrais que chacun travaille A 
faire notre France plus forte, s’instruise pour mettre de notre cdté 
toutes les chances de succés. ... . Ah! si tels pacifistes que je con- 
nais pouvaient vivre seulement trois mois parmi les bourgeois et les 
artisans prussiens! ” 

‘Le mot de “barbare,” avant la guerre est intéressant. On le 
retrouve chez Paul Acker, dans les Erilés, pariant aussi des Alle- 
mands. 
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Le capitaine Détanger (né 4 Lyon, 1881) ava.t servi 
comme ofiicier au Tonkin, & Madagascar, ct surtout au 
Maroc. I) avait été rappelé 4 Paris en 1914. Lorsque la 
guerre éclata, il partit immédiatement, fut blessé le 10 
aott légérement, guérit, fut blessé de nouveau le 31, mor- 
tellement, et mourut le 3 septembre.° 


XI 


Si Variot s’exalte 4 la pensée de la profession de soldat 
parce qu’elle met en ceuvre les facultés les plus puissantes 
et les plus géniales de homme; et si E. Nolly s’enthousi- 
asme pour la mission du soldat de France—création de la 
Plus Grande France au dehors, et sauvegarde d’une civili- 
sation humanitaire en Europe—Ernest Psichari, lui, va 
plus loin encore et écrit un roman L’Appel des armes 
(1913) dont la thése tient en ces quatre mots: “ La guerre 
est divine.” 

Tl est le plus jeune de ces écrivains officiers (né en 
1884); et il n’est pas arrivé graduellement a ses idées 
(comme Nolly) ; il a done exprimé avec une ardeur de néo- 
phyte sa dévotion pour la carriére des armes. I] a d’ail- 
leurs profité d’une circonstance accidentelle; Psichari est 
le petit-fils de Renan, et la curiosité de voir ce descendant 
du grand désabusé et du grand sceptique défendre avec 
fanatisme la foi patriotique se fondant dans une ardente 
foi religieuse, a fortement souligné le succés de L’ Appel 
des armes. 

Le roman comme intrigue est banal; et la critique a 


5 La Revue de Paris a publié aux premiers mois de 1915 un roman 
posthume de Nolly, Le Conquérant, journal d’un indésirable au 
Maroc. On y retrouve la croyance de auteur que la vie de soldat 
dans les colonies, et la légion étrang@re, sont de merveilleuses écoles 
d’énergie, réussissant 4 refaire une existence 14 od tous les autres 
moyens humains ont échoué. ; 
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été assez d’accord pour le déclarer inférieur en valeur 
littéraire 4 celui de Variot, et 4 ceux surtout de Nolly. 
D’autre part, il se trouvait que l’esprit du livre corres- 
pondait exactement aux dispositions et aux désirs de la 
France au moment oi il parut ec. a. d. presque A la veille 
de la guerre, et cette circonstance a fait reculer a l’arriére- 
plan toute autre considération chez ce public qui décerne 
le succés. 

Maurice Vincent grandit en province en subissant deux 
influences en sens contraire: d’une part, son pére, maitre 
d’école, tout entier acquis aux idées de pacifisme, et plein 
de discours; d’autre part, le capitaine Nangés, ayant suivi 
aveuglément l’appel des armes, ne parlant guére, mais 
agissant de facon éloquente. L’enfant est fasciné, et dés 
qu’il le peut, il s’engage, puis aprés quelques mois, part, 
secouant famille, amour et tout, pour faire campagne en 
Afrique. 

Le ton vraiment mystique qui régne tout au travers de 
ces pages est extraordinaire et par moments déconcertant. 
Maurice met une ferveur religieuse a s’acquitter de son 
service et des plus infimes corvées; ses pensées, ses senti- 
ments, ses actions sont d’un homme qui se prépare a une 
mission sacrée, comme le chevalier du moyen-ige se pré- 
parant a défendre la veuve et l’orphelin contre les entre- 
prises de ceux qui sont forts sans bonté. On remarquera 
aussi que, tandis que Nolly relevait avec tant d’insistance 
le réle du soldat francais, Psichari lui, semble presque 
oublier l’idée de nationalité ou, disons plutét, cherchait a 
la dépasser. Comme Roland et les preux de Charlemagne, 
Nangés et Maurice mettent leur épée moins au service 
d’une patrie que de la chrétienté. Sans doute, dans un 
chapitre important, ot le capitaine Nangés a dans le 
désert d’Afrique un long entretien avec le lieutenant Timo- 
léon d’Are, (l’ami d’Alfred de Vigny dans la Veillée de 
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Vincennes) qui lui apparait un soir de bataille; Psichari 
fait une allusion directe 4 |’Alsace-Lorraine, mais c’est 
plutét a titre de symbole d’une cause de justice divine qui 


a été violée. “ Vous avez dans le ceeur une haine, et c’est 
ce qui nous manquait ” ; pour Psichari, tuer l’ennemi, e’est 
tuer l’ennemi de la justice divine, et par conséquent c’est 
une bonne action. Si on se met dans l'état d’esprit du 
livre, on comprendra la priére extraordinaire 4 premiére 
lecture de Maurice Vincent dans V’église de Cherbourg ; 
cest bien la page qui résume le mieux et entiérement 
cette jeune mystique guerriére: 

0 mon dieu, donnez-moi le courage et la vaillance, et donnez-moi 
la grfce et l’élégance aisée de mon capitaine lorsqu’il parait a cheval 
dans la cour de notre quartier. Donnez-moi la vigueur du corps et 
la patience de l’Ame, faites que je trouve beau ce qui parait mesquin 
aux autres hommes, et faites que j’aie la foi des soldats, Dieu des 
armées! Ah! si vraiment vous étes lA, dans cette ostie, daignez 
voir que je ne suis pas mauvais et que, moi aussi, je suis digne de 
mourir pour une idée. Envoyez-moi dans les pays lointains des 
infidéles, sur les champs de bataille ensoleillés, et donnez-moi la 
bravoure tranquille des vieux soldats. Faites que je sois fort et que 
je tue beaucoup d’ennemis. ... Si vous le voulez, Seigneur Dieu, 
donnez-moi la grace de mourir dans une grande victoire, et faites 
que je voie alors au ciel votre splendeur. 


Nous parlions tout 4 l’heure des preux du moyen-age: 
cette priére ne rappelle-t-elle pas le discours de l’Arch- 
evéque Turpin, 4 Roncevaux, quand il se trouvait avec 
les pairs de France devant les mémes infidéles dont parle 
ici Psichari: 

L’archevéque Turpin pique sou cheval et monte sur une colline. 
Puis s’adresse aux Francais et leur fait ce sermon: Seigneurs barons, 
Charles nous a laissés ici. C’est notre roi; notre devoir est de mourir 
pour lui. Chrétienté est en péril, maintenez-la. I] est certain que 
vous aurez bataille, car sous vos yeux voici les Sarrasins. Or done 
battez votre coulpe et demandez A Dieu merci. Pour guérir vos Ames 
je vais vous absoudre. Si vous mourez, vous serez tous martyrs. 
Dans le grand paradis vos places sont toutes prétes. Pour votre 
pénitence, vous tuerez les paiens! 
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Est-ce bien 14 le méme peuple francais qui, vingt ans 
auparavant, s’assimilait Descaves, Hermant et A. France, 
et qui maintenant non seulement accepte, mais acclame 
Psichari? La formule la guerre est divine marque bien le 
point extréme de l’oscillation du pendule qui ¢tait parti 
de la formule La guerre est un retour lascif a la vie 
sauvage. 

La fin de ce roman, si plein de jeune enthousiasme pour 
une cause divine est déconcertante. Vincent n’est pas tué 
dans une grande victoire; il est blessé¢ dans une poursuite 
de bandits au désert; et le voild mutilé pour la vie. Tl 
rentre A Paris, refuse l’amour de celle qui aurait été heu- 
reuse de se dévouer pour lui, et végéte en rond de cuir 
dans quelque bureau de ministére. L’explication de cette 
conclusion inattendue n’est pas peut-¢tre si diffcile. L/ori- 
gine en est probablement dans |’abime que Vincent croit 
voir entre ses réves de soldat, et un état d’esprit en France 
qui ne permettait aucune perspective de réalisation. On 
semblait autour de lui se détourner des grandes causes 
sacrées, inspiratrices de vertus profondes et guerriéres; 
on préférait 4 des luttes héroiques, une paix ratifiant de 
flagrantes injustices: “’irrémédiable déclin de Vidée de 
revanche” avait dit Anatole France. Oui, répond Psi- 
chari ; et le vrai soldat ne va en Afrique que pour chercher 
Villusion d’une noble lutte: “ vous connaissez, vous autres 
(soldats) des grandeurs nouvelles. . . Depuis quarante 
ans que vous avez goiité l’affreux poison de la défaite, 
quoique vous fassiez, il reste au fond de vous-mémes la 
rage impuissante, l’amére tristesse—soif inassouvie.” Mais 
“ vous vous trompez vous-mémes en venant ici (au désert) ; 
vous cherchez ici une saveur qui vous trompe.”’ Alore que 
reste-t-il 4 celui qui est bien conscient de l'état des choses? 
rien qu’a se résigner {i cette vie de honteux philistinisme.*® 


*Nous passons ici sur les discussions auxquelles ont donné lieu les 
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Nolly avait été plus perspicace que Psichari. Celui-ci 
n’avait pensé qu’\ la France pacifiste ; celui-la avait vu que 
Allemagne agressive forcerait les vengeurs de la justice 
ase lever. Et en effet la politique tortueuse et brutale des 
conseillers du Kaiser allait réveiller méme les plus 
assoupis. 

Animé de sentiments comme ceux que trahit son livre, 
on devine avec quelle ardeur sacrée Psichari répondit lui- 
méme 4 l’appel des armes, tout comme Nolly, lorsque re- 
tentit le grand cri au mois d’aofiit 1914! I] appartenait 
bien par l’esprit 4 cette phalange d’officiers qui avaient 
voulu entrer dans la fournaise de la bataille en tenue de 
gala: 

Ils mettaient leurs gants blancs devant la canonnade 
Et ils tendaient leurs mains de fiancés joyeux. 


A la vierge d’airain qui leur broyait les yeux, 
Jusqu’A ce que le jour sombrft sous leurs paupiéres. 


Il tomba le 22 aotit, quelques jours avant Nolly, en 
défendant sa batterie. Et il fut chanté par Rostand: 


Ta France a du sang grec, ton nom contient une aile! 
Petit-fils de Renan tué sur un canon, 

Psyché, qui reconnait son aile dans ton nom, 

Pose en pleurant sa lampe au sommet de la stéle! 


Mais, poéte par qui la Priére immortelle 

Revint de l’Acropole au Calvaire breton, 

Toi que jusqu’a Pascal reconduisit Platon, 
L’Ombre de ton aieul, comment t’acueille-t-elle? 


opinions religieuses de Psichari, et qui ont été suggérées en partie 
en rapport avec le pessimisme de la fin de son livre. Les uns ont 
annoncé que, abandonnant la vie militaire pour la vie mystique, 
Psichari se préparait A entrer au couvent; d’autres au contraire que 
de V’exaltation sacrée de l’appel aux armes il était retombé dans un 
état de doute et revenait a grands pas vers l’intellectualisme bafoué 
d’abord par lui. Le roman posthume, La Veillée du Centurion—ne 
nous parait pas aussi décisif qu’A quelques uns pour établir la pre- 
miére théorie. 
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Ah! le vieil Enchanteur, sur sa tombe d’Armor, 
Aime, jeune guerrier, que ton austére mort 
Agite le rameau qui des roses délivre! 


Tous ces faux héritiers dont il a dQ souffrir 
Ne murmureront plus qu'il souriait pour vivre 
Quand son vrai descendant a souri pour mourir! 


Apert Scurnz. 


IV.—CHARLES CHURCHILL’S TREATMENT OF 
THE COUPLET 


The middle of the eighteenth century was a period of 
transition, and Charles Churchill, its greatest satirist, was 
typical of his age. The men whose influence appears most 
strongly in his works belonged to the classical and the 
pseudo-classical schools; those whom he influenced were 
the exponents of some phase of romanticism. In him we 
find the spirit of revolt against authority that appears in 
the early romanticists, but we do not find the lofty ideals, 
the introspective analysis, the spiritual interpretation of 
nature, that characterized the later poets. The very fact 
that he was a satirist links him indissolubly with the classi- 
cists. In his exaltation of reason as the “ Lord Chief- 
Justice in the court of man,”? in his general mode of 
thought and expression, he is conservative—in revolt, to 
be sure, against the school of Pope, yet an imitator of it 
at every turn. 

It is almost inevitable that the first signs of revolt in 
the eighteenth century against a moribund pseudo-class- 
icism should have been an effort to return to Dryden, whom 
Churchill admired because in him genius and judgment 
were joined.” Those who led the revolt against Pope were 
far too much under the domination of reason to throw 
away the old system entirely. They made an effort to 
restore poetry to its place as an imitation of nature rather 
than to continue it as an imitation of other imitations. 
Their successors, however, found that new wine could not 
be placed in old bottles. The revival of Dryden was but 


1The Apology, |. 413. 
Tlnd., 1. 386. 
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temporary; the spirit of revolt which it indicated was 
far too strong to be held within bounds. Churchill, then, 
was a precursor of the romantic school only in the fact 
that he tried to break away from outworn pseudo-class- 
icism. His mode of escape was a return to the classical 
ideals of Dryden: that of the romanticists was introspec- 
tive analysis in the solitudes of spiritualized nature. 

In this paper, however, we are concerned primarily, not 
with Churchill’s revolutionary ideas, but with the revolu- 
tionary form of his verse. He had but little patience with 
the insipid correctness of the poetry and the drama of his 
day. His criticism of Pope, which Byron stresses as one 
of the early attempts to depreciate the author of The 
Dunciad, is based upon the fact that unvarying excellence 
wearies by its very perfection. 

Churchill recognizes that his verse is rough; he speaks 
of himself as one 


Who boast[s] no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 
Short gleams of sense, and satire out of time? 


In Gotham, in the midst of his poetical career, he attacked 
the artificiality of most verse of the period; he praised 
those who, steering a middle course, could write poetry in 
which sense and grace united to make it great. For him- 
self, however, he could say only tuat he had not the time 
to waste in reducing to perfection everything he wrote: 

Nothing of books, and little known of men, 

When the mad fit comes on, I seize th» pen, 


Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts set down, 
Rough as they run, discharge them on the town.‘ 


In The Author, the satirisi raiis against the taste that 
cramps wild genius; in the second book of The Ghost he 


*The Prophecy of Famine, ll. 81-2. 
* Gotham, Bk. 1, 11. 171-174, 
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inquires why one should court an antiquated Muse. The 
evidence shows that he was interested chiefly in the sub- 
stance of his satire, and not in the form. Life was too 
precious for him to waste it in unnecessary correction of 
manuscript. It mattered very little to him that a line was 
faulty in rhyme or in metre, provided that it would serve 
to crush his enemy or to exalt his friend. He knew that 
the more vigorous his verse, the more his readers would 
enjoy it; he would not blunt the edge of his satire by 
recasting the lines. 

It is scarcely necescary to point out that this theory 
fitted in admirably with Churchill’s habits of life ; it would 
perhaps not be tco much to suggest that his love of con- 
viviality may have influenced him in his dislike of Popean 
perfection. However that may be, one must admit that 
his mode of living militated against all restre‘nt. His 
career in the church was embittered by the knowledge that 
he had been forced into it, that he had but little oppor- 
tunity for advancement, that he was fitted for other and 
more profitable pursuits. In David Garrick, he found a 
man who was suceeding in a struggle against the shackles 
of stage-tradition. It was almost inevitable that his admira- 
tion for Garrick and the principles of natural acting should 
lead him to apj.y the same principles, first to the other 
actors, and then to literature. He was led the more easily 
to a revolt against Pope, because to have followed him 
would have been to continue in bondage, to have freed 
himself from the bonds of the church only to assume those 
of taste. He would much rather sit in the tavern with his 
boon companions than spend hours in polishing satires 
that, unpolished, sold far better than did any of the 
smoother poems of Whitehead or Mason. 

All the verse that Churchill wrote was in couplet form, 
either heroic or octosyllabic. In all the poems except The 
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Ghost and The Duellist there is considerable resemblance 
in form to the work of Dryden and Pope. In general, 
Churchill belonged to the school of Pope, and consequently 
followed in the beaten track. He imitated Pope’s epigram- 
matic couplet with its delicately pointed shafts of wit and 
its rapier-like satire, but he employed far more than did 
his master the series of closely-knit lines in which the 
pauses between the couplets are marked only by commas. 
Pope rarely used the run-on couplet; Churchill used it so 
frequently that his satire has a comet-like brilliance that 
couid not be attained by the use of the closed couplet alone. 
His style was argumentative; he aimed to win his point 
by reason as well as by abuse. 

It is scarcely too much to say that everyone who wrote 
at all in heroic couplets in the half-century following 
Pope’s death was either directly or indirectly influenced 
by him. Churchill, as far as he imitated Pope, was merely 
following along the blazed trail of his century. We are 
interested primarily, however, not in his adherence to 
established rules, but in his deviations from them, in his 
revolt against the tyranny of end-stopped lines and the 
closed couplet. 

W. E. Mead points out ® that in Absalom and Achitophel 
18.63% of the lines are unstopped, and in Pope’s Epistle 
to Arbuthnot only 3.818%. If we read aloud the attacks 
on Achitophel and on Atticus, we cannot help noticing the 
greater rhetorical effect produced by even the few un- 
stopped lines in the former. In Pope, we have time to 
pause to admire the poet’s wit; in Dryden we are carried 
along by the smoothly connected flow of the verse. It is 
better fitted for the narrative and forensic style than for 


The Versification of Pope in its Relation to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, Leipzig, 1889. pp. 32-33, 
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the satire which crushes by epithet. In Churchill we 
find both types of couplet, and also a third in which he 
departs from the usage of his century. The pointed anti- 
thetical couplet occurs, for instance, in the description of 
Miss Pope, an actress, 


Not without art, but yet to Nature true, 
She charms the town with humour just, yet new.° 


It appears similarly in The Apology, where Churchill 
characterizes the reviewers who had attacked him: 


Fools that we are, like Israel’s fools of yore, 
The calf ourselves have fashion’d we adore.’ 


In a poem entitled Night, the satirist contrasts with his 
own habits, those of a certain Rupert: 


Wound up at twelve at noon, his clock goes right, 
Mine better goes, wound up at twelve at night.* 


Not to multiply examples, we find in Churchill’s poetry 
frequent instances of Pope’s turns of phrase, of closed 
epigrammatic couplets. But as we proceed through his 
poems we can see influences at work that tend to make the 
couplet less rigid. Pope occasionally wrote couplets so 
closely joined that they need only a comma to connect 
them; Churchill uses this form much more often than he 
does the epigrammatie. One example will suffice to show 
what we mean: 


What but rank folly, for thy curse decreed, 
Could into Satire’s barren path mislead, 
When, open to the view, before thee lay 
Soul-soothing Panegyric’s flowery way??® 


Dryden employs this form frequently in The Hind and the 


* The Rosciad, 11. 698-700. "The Apology, ll. 104-105. 


* Night, ll. 83-84. 
* Epistle to William Hogarth, ll. 99-102. 
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Panther, especially in the expository or argumentative 
passages. An example occurs in the lines: 

As long as words a different sense will bear, 

And each may be his own interpreter, 


Our airy faith will no foundation find: 
The word’s a weathercock for every wind.” 


Everywhere in Dryden we find unstopped lines, but ordi- 
narily only within the couplet. 

Churchill, on the other hand, although always using the 
couplet, departs frequently from the form which his great 
predecessors had established. Especially in his greatest 
passages of invective he runs line into line and couplet 
into couplet with great variation of pause. 

The effect of this linking of couplets, of the variation in 
the position of the cesura, and of an occasional line with- 
out a pause, is to give to the style a largeness and magnifi- 
cence of tone unattainable in a series of rigid couplets. 
Churchill wrote with such freedom that he was continually 
censured by the reviewers for his roughness of style. Yet 
even in censuring him they praised the power of his verse. 
One of the chief sources of his excellence, and also of his 
deviation from the established form of the unstopped 
couplet, was his imitation of Shakespeare. 

Before he wrote The Rosciad, his great satire directed 
‘against the actors in the theatres of London, he had 
watched the acting in some of Shakespeare’s most famous 
plays. As he listened to the blank verse of Hamlet or 
Macbeth it was almost inevitable that he should introduce 
in his own impassioned speeches a trace of the great 
master’s style. I do not refer primarily to the many 
phrases that Churchill borrowed from Shakespeare, but 
rather to his almost unconscious imitation of the rhythm 


” The Hind and the Panther, ll. 462-465. 
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and cadences of blank verse. In The Epistle to Wiliam 
Hogarth, Candour says, 


Might this be true, had we so far fill’d up 
The measure of our crimes, and from the cup 
Of guilt so deeply drank [sic] as not to find, 
Thirsting for sin, one drop, one dreg behind, 
Quick ruin must involve this flaming ball, 
And Providence in justice crush us all.” 


If we were in doubt as to the source of this apparent 
influence we should need only to turn to Churchill’s 
account of the ages of man to get definite proof. It 
appears most plainly in the first lines: 


Infancy, straining backward from the breast, 
Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth best 
Refusing in his fits, whilst all the while 
The mother eyes the wrangler with a smile.” 


Nor is the debt to Shakespeare less evident in lines like 
the following: 


A patriot king—why, ’tis a name which bears 

The more immediate stamp of Heaven: which wears 
The nearest, best, resemblance we can shew 

Of God above, t):rough all his works below.” 


We can see the importance of this influence not so much 
in these almost plagiarized lines as in those which, perhaps, 
suggest Shakespeare, but chiefly in their resemblance to his 
blank verse. In The Times, the poet advises that mothers 
should pray for daughters rather than for sons: 


They shall reward your love, nor make ye grey 
Before your time with sorrow: they shall give 
Ages of peace, and comfort; whilst ye live : 
Make life most truly worth your care, and save 

In spite of death, your memories from the grave. 


 Bpistle to William Hogarth, ll. 263-268. 
2 Gotham, Book 1, Il. 165-168. 

™ Gotham, Book 11, ll. 63-66. 

“ The Times, ll. 592-596. 
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In Independence, amidst a number of passages that illus- 
trate our point, we find, 


Whether we will or no, 
ae reason’s court doth it unquestion’d go 
Ten on the mention, and of course transmit 
Notions of something excellent, y wit 
Pleasing, though keen..... 


One of the most remarkable instances of the influence 
of Shakespeare’s verse upon Churchill’s use of the couplet 
occurs in The Journey. The poet is describing the con- 
science-stricken nights of the second-rate writer, John 
Armstrong: 


when the night 

Suspends this mortal coil, when memory wakes, 
When for our past misdoings, conscience takes 

A deep revenge, when, by reflection led, 

She draws his curtains, and looks comfort dead, 
Let every muse be gone; in vain he turns, 

And tries to pray for sleep; an tna burns 

A more than tna, in his coward breast, 

And guilt, with vengeance arm’d, forbids him rest.” 


When we consider these lines and compare with them 
the even longer passage in the Dedication of his Sermons 
to Bishop Warburton, beginning, 


Doctor! Dean! Bishop! Glo’ster! and my Lord,” 


it becomes evident that where Churchill departs most 
radically from Pope’s use of the couplet, he is following 
not merely Dryden, but the author of Henry IV, Macbeth, 
Othello, and Hamlet. We would not overestimate this 
influence: much of Churchill’s verse belongs only to the 
school of Dryden and Pope at its worst. Much of his most 
noteworthy work follows these writers at their best. It is 


% Independence, ll. 31-35. * The Journey, ll. 150-158. 
" The Dedication to Dr. W. Warburton, 1. 163. 
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interesting, however, to note that in the work of this early 
rebel against the authority of Pope there is a definite 
tendency toward the use of blank verse. 

Churchili’s treatmeat of the octosyllabic couplet i in The 
Duellist and The Ghost shows to a less degree the same 
influences. One mut recall that the octosyllabic couplet 
as developed by Butler and Swift was more fluid than was 
the heroic couplet. Yet in Churchill’s hands it tended to 
become still more free: 

Thou perjur’d wretch! whom falsehood clothes 
E’en like a garment, who with oaths 


“Dost trifle, as with brokers, meant 
To serve thy every vile intent . . .¥ 


In this pessage with its enjambement and its varied pauses 
we have precisely the same phenomenon as in the heroic 
couvlet—an unconscious imitation of blank verse. Again, 
describing the subterranean cell of Fraud, the poet says, 

One dull, dim taper through the cell 

Glimmering, to make more horrible 

The face of darkness.” 

In The Ghost we find fewer run-on couplets, yet even 
here Churchill occasionally finds them admirably adapted 
to his rambling discourse: 

With nothing done and little said, 

By wild excursive Fancy led 

Into a second Book thus far, 

Like some unwary traveller . . .” 
He says that Avaro, the miser, shall be forced, as his pun- 
ishment after death, to revisit nightly the former resting- 
place of his gold: 


* The Duellist, Book 1, ll. 59-62. 
The Duellist, Bk. 11, 11. 25-27. 
»” The Ghost, Bk. 1, 1. 105-108. 
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Compell’d, the tall, thin, half-starved sprite 

Shall earth re-visit, and survey 

The place where once his treasure lay.” 
Again in Book IV, he remarks that a certain knight 
whipped his son, 

Because the boy, presumptuous, bold 


To madness, likely to become 
A very Swiss, had beat a drum.” 


From these examples, we can see in what direction 
Churchill turned when he varied from the closed octo- 
syllabie couplet. Unstopped couplets are comparatively 
rare in his use of this metre, yet especially in The Duellist 
he seems to be influenced by the same force that urged him 
toward blank verse in the heroic couplet. 

The tradition of writing sustained satire in rhymed 
couplets was too strong to be cast aside entirely. Yet 
occasionally, when Churchill was especially moved, he 
leaped his bounds, and then, in those audacious passages 
that at once shocked and amazed his critics, he poured out 
all his emotion in powerful couplets which were almost 
blank verse. For the inspirer of these passages we must 
turn, not to Dryden and Butler and Pope, but to Shake- 
speare as revived by David Garrick. 


Josepn M. Bearry, Jr. 


™ The Ghost, Bk. 1, ll. 472-474. 
™ The Ghost, Bk. tv, ll. 448-450. 


V.—THE INFLUENCE OF CONSERVATISM ON THE 
ART OF PEREDA 


For purposes of discussion it is convenient to divide the 
literary productions of Pereda’ into two classes; from 
1859 until about 1876 he was occupied chiefly with short 
sketches known as cuadros de costumbres ; from 1877 until 
the virtual close of his career as an author in 1895 his 
attention was centered upon novels. Long sketches that 
approach the dignity of novels appeared before 1877, and 
Pereda never ceased entirely the composition of short 
pieces. The distinction just made, however, is roughly 
true. 

Pereda first became known to the reading public as a 
costumbrista, or describer of manners and customs. His 
background was the district known familiarly to its in- 
habitants as the Montafia, comprising the seacoast, the city 
of Santander, neighboring villages and rural districts, and 
the Cantabrian mountains. 

The best of the cuadros de costumbres* are undoubt- 


*The leading facts in the life of José Marfa de Pereda may be 
summarized as follows: Born in Polanco in 1833, he received his 
early education in the neighboring city of Santander; he spent two 
years in Madrid (1852-1854) in order to study for the artillery 
branch of the army; giving up his idea of a military career, he 
returned to Santander to devote himself to literature; he was elected 
deputy to the Cortes in 1871, but, disappointed in politics, he returned 
to his home in 1872 and built a house in Polanco, where the remain- 
der of his life was spent; an easy competence enabled him to write 
how and when he pleased; in 1897 he was elected a member of the 
Spanish Academy; his death occurred in 1906. 

*The word novel is used in a general sense; many of Pereda’s 
masterpieces do not conform to a strict definition of the term. 

*The cuadros de costumbres are published in four collections: 
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edly the earlier ones, written between 1859 and 1864. 
Here are found examples of a genuinely objective treat- 
ment of the various inhabitants of Santander and its 
vicinity. Some of these sketches have made a profound 
impression upon competent critics. La Leva, La Robla, A 
las Indias, Suum cuique, and others, have been received 
as veritable masterpieces. In them Pereda shows the rare 
ability to suggest by a few telling strokes the whole life 
of an individual and, in the individual, the life of a com- 
munity. El Tuerto and Trementorio in La Leva conjure 
up before the reader’s eyes the struggles of the fishing 
folk of Santander. After reading A las Indias We can 
understand the temptation among the young to emigrate to 
America, the sacrifices of their parents to enable them to 
do this, and the tragic uselessness of the whole procedure; 
the experiences of one family suffice for all. In other 
sketches we find now a curious character of the Santander 
of Pereda’s youth, now a peculiar custom, now a playful 
gibe at those who consider country life either a bore or an 
idyll. The most objective pieces are the best. We might 
divine from them what Pereda tells us elsewhere—that 
he is striving to set down for contemporary and future 
_ readers the surroundings of his boyhood, the picturesque 
characteristics fast yielding to the march of civilization. 
No one could have composed these scenes without feeling 
love for them. They required not only the eye of a skilled 
and patient observer, but a heart that beat in sympathy 
with the events and personages described. 

The severely realistic manner of the early cuadros de 
costumbres produced in certain quarters the idea that 


Escenas montaiiesas, Tipos y paisajes, Esbozos y rasgufios, and Tipos 
trashumantes ; the last mentioned volume contains also the Bocetos 
al temple, which are rather long sketches or stories. 
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Pereda was too harsh in his deseriptions.* In short, he 
was accused of doing injury to the Montatia. No accusa- 
tion could have been more cruel, for no man ever loved 
his native province more devotedly than did Pereda. His 
answers to such criticisms are illuminating. On one occa- 
sion he writes: “ Being a portrait painter, although an 
unworthy one, and a slave to the truth, when I painted 
the customs of the Montaiia I copied them exactly; and 
as they are not perfect, their imperfections appeared in 
the copy.” Again: “I painted it [the Montaia] yield- 
ing to a temptation stronger than my will; the same one 
that obliges the poet to sing to nature, and the musician 
to snatch her scattered harmonies. An irresistible, invin- 
cible impulse, perhaps greater than that which drove some 
of you to the other side of the Atlantic in search of fancied 
torrents of minted gold pieces.” ® 

The cuadros de costumbres written after 1864 do not 
seem quite so spontaneous as their predecessors. The 
author injects into them more of his own personality. 
Again and again he launches into a biting satire upon the 
strangers who visit Santander;* he attacks the innova- 
tions for which modernism is responsible. The reader 
is more deeply impressed by the purely objective method 
of the earlier sketches, which fortunately does not entirely 
disappear in the later ones. We learn a great deal about 


*For instance, in the preface to the first edition of the Escenas 
montafiesas Antonio de Trueba had praised Pereda highly, but had 
suggested that he was perhaps unduly pessimistic in delineation of 
character and in choice of scene. These remarks are omitted from 
later editions of the Escenas montafesas, because several changes were 
made in the grouping of the sketches which removed the applicability 
of some of Trueba’s observations, 

* From the preface to Tipos y paisajes. 

* Ibid. 

"Especially, of course, in Tipos trashumantes. 
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Pereda’s beliefs and prejudices from his political writings, 
but we gain a higher appreciation of his art and a more 
convincing demonstration of his love for the Montaia 
from such pieces as El Fin de una raza, in which the death 
of Trementorio (of La Leva) is described.® 

Several circumstantial narratives, or short novels, such 
as Blasones y talegas, Los Hombres de pro, La Mujer del 
César, and Oros son triunfos, are preparatory to Pereda’s 
longer works. They contain numerous strictures on mod- 
ern, and particularly on urban, society, on new methods, on 
corrupt politics, ete. The criticism is sometimes softened 
by good-humored comment and by the recognition of im- 
perfections in the objects of Pereda’s admiration.° 

Three books represent Pereda’s first attempts at long 
novels: El Buey suelto, Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gon- 
zalera, and De tal palo, tal astilia. 

El Buey suelto (1877) is an answer to Balzac’s Petites 
maiséres de la vie conjugale and Physiologie du mariage. 
In the introduction it is called by the author a poor effort 
at fistologia celibataria. He there states: “I was not 
guided by the purpose of solving any problem, but of 
giving free play to fancy on a fixed theme.” The book is, 
as he calls it, a series of pictures that present in a ridi- 
culous light the adventures of a bachelor, narrow, selfish, 
and commonplace, and yet not depraved. Although most 
of the scenes are comic, Pereda allows himself to be seri- 
ous long enough to leave no possible doubt as to his con- 
viction of the advantages of the married state. There is 
about as much real argument as in the Petites miséres of 
Balzac. So far, then, the work may be called a satisfactory 
rejoinder to the French book. 


* Written in 1880. 
*This is particularly true of the masterly character sketch 
Blasones y talegas. 
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Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera (1878) serves a 
double purpose; it indicates, on the one hand, the attrac- 
tiveness of patriarchal customs and, on the otLer, the evil 
effects produced upon an ignorant rustic community by 
political disturbance, by agitation for universal education, 
and the like. 

De tal palo, tal astilla (1879) is an answer to the Dona 
Perfecta and the Gloria of Pérez Galdés. It is a defense 
of the Catholic religion and an exposition of the evils of 
freethinking and atheism. Fortunately for the art of the 
book the two freethinkers, father and son, are personally 
admirable. The point is made that they have no spiritual 
consolation in misfortune. Eart’:' disappointment means 
to them despair or suicide. 

In the decade from 1880 to 18.0 Pera produced prob- 
ably his best and his poorest work. The most character- 
istie novels of the period are the three that deal exclusively 
with the Montafia.° El Sabor de la tierruca (1881) is an 
idyllic description of village life, objective for the most 
part and full of healthy realism. Except for the slight but 
consistent plot that runs through tne bvok, it is a series of 
cuadros de costumbres. Sotileza (1884), commonly con- 
sidered the author’s best work, is a prose epic of the sea- 
faring people of Santander as they were in Pereda’s youth. 
The closing words of the novel describe the author’s atti- 
tude toward it. He calls it “the gigantic endeavor to 
sing, in the midst of these disbelieving and colorless genera- 
tions, the noble virtues, the miserable existence, the great 
weaknesses, the incorruptible faith, and the epic labors of 
the courageous and picturesque mariner of Santander.” 
La Puchera (1888) contains more plot than most of 
Pereda’s works, but it is still a picture of manners and 


” El Sabor de la tierruca, Sotileza, and La Puchera. 
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customs—in this instance, among the inhabitants of a smali 
village near the coast. 

Pedro Sanchez (1883) is Pereda’s most successful ven- 
ture into the world outside his province. It was written 
in response to critics who had charged him with provincial- 
ism. The flattering reception accorded to the work sur- 
prised both the author and Menéndez y Pelayo.’* It is 
possible that the reading public and critics preferred 
familiar scenes to the remote settings of the Montafia. 
Notwithstanding the political and social corruption por- 
trayed in Pedro Sanchez, Pereda shows in this book more 
fairness than elsewhere toward Madrid. He assumes also 
an unusually impartial attitude toward revolutionary dis- 
turbance. 

The three novels that have added least to Pereda’s repu- 
tation are La Montdlvez (1887), Nubes de estio (1890), 
and Al primer vuelo (1890). La Montdlvez is a protest 
against the immorality of aristocratic society in Madrid. 
Nubes de estio is simply a framework to contain its 
author’s invectives against modernism and unequal mar- 
riages.. Chapters are inserted apparently only to point 
out abuses and vices. Al primer vuelo possesses little 
in common with other works of Pereda except satire of 
gossips. It has a slight love theme spun out to perhaps 
unreasonable length. 

After 1890 Pereda wrote very little besides Pefas 
arriba (1894), the culminating work of his life. This is 
a description of a small village situated near the top of the 


“Of. Emilia Pardo Bazin, La Cuestién palpitante, p. 268. 

“Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, José Maria de Pereda in Estudios de 
critica literaria, vol. v, pp. 414-417; this study is also prefixed to the 
first volume of Pereda’s Obras completas. Asa fellow townsman and 
friend of Pereda, Menéndez y Pelayo was peculiarly interested in the 
success of his works. He was well acquainted with Pedro Sénchez 
and other books before their publication. 
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Cantabrian mountains. Scene after scene of calm beauty, 
of storm, of heroism, of patriarchal customs, all traced 
with prodigious skill, bring before us at one sweep the 
whole ideal system of Pereda. It must be granted, how- 
ever, that he is not always satisfied to let the reader draw 
his own conclusions. Direct arguments against modernism 
are found here and there throughout the book. 

A few short sketches, with Pachin Gonzdlez, a powerful 
and ° alistic description of the havoc wrought by an ex- 
plosion on a vessel in Santander harbor, are the only other 
products of the last fifteen years of Pereda’s life. 


Critics of an earlier generation attempted to connect 
Pereda with certain schools of fiction popular shortly after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. He was considered 
an adherent of realism or naturalism—a follower of Flau- 
bert, Zola, and others. Little attention was paid to the 
fact that much of his work antedated certain novels from 
which he was supposed to have derived inspiration. He 
himself and Menéndez y Pelayo, the critic who knew him 
best, have pointed out absurdities in efforts to classify his 
literary productions. In the preface to De tal palo, tal 
astilla he protests against attempts to affiliate him with 
certain schools, and he speaks of his peculiarisima com- 
plexion literaria. 

Menéndez y Pelayo has ably discussed the real literary 
background of his lifelong friend.'* After disposing sum- 
marily of the fancied debt to French realists and natural- 
ists he takes up the question of Pereda’s peculiarisima 
complextén literaria. He likes to think of Pereda pri- 
marily as a painter of customs and therefore as the suc- 
cessor of Cervantes, of the picaresque novelists, and of 


* Op. cit., pp. 382 ff. 
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all who wrote cuadros de costumbres. He declares that 
Pereda derived much inspiration, both in thought and in 
style, from the writers of the Golden Age. 

Among the more immediate predecessors of Pereda in 
the portrayal of manners were Larra, Flores, Mesonero 
Romanos, Fernan Caballero, and Antonio de Trueba. Not 
only does Menéndez y Pelayo mention these names, but 
Pereda himself takes occasion to acknowledge his grati- 
tude to Mesonero Romanos ** and to Trueba.’® Particu- 
larly interesting are the discussions of Spanish letters con- 
tained in Pedro Sanchez, the scene of which is the Madrid 
of 1854. Pereda speaks here of the wretched scrawls that 
passed under the name of “novels of Spanish customs.” 
Then he proceeds to praise highly the endeavors of Fernan 
Caballero and others to introduce a sane realistic method 
in place of the wild romanticism and the imitation of for- 
eign authors that had formed the stock in trade of popular 
novelists. 

Pereda always objected to being called a realist, because 
he feared that the term identified him with a school and, 
what is more, with a foreign school. On the other hand, 
he was proud to be considered a chronicler of his fellow- 
countrymen. He must have enjoyed the tributes paid to 
him by such authorities as Pérez Galdés, Menéndez y 
Pelayo, and Emilia Pardo Bazin when they called him 
virtually the interpreter to the outside world of his native 
province. 

Pereda’s literary creed is contained in his speech on the 
occasion of his admission to the Spanish Academy on Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1897.'° At that time he had reached the age 


“See preface to Don Gonzalo Gonedlez de la Gonzalera. 
* Preface to Escenas montafiesas. 
* Menéndez y Pelayo—Pereda—Pérez Galdés, Discursos leidos ante 
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of sixty-three years, and his active career was virtually at 
an end. His speech is a defense of what he calls the 
novela regional, or the novel that deals with the district 
familiar to an author through constant association with it 
from childhood. He defines the novela regional, in gen- 
eral, as one “ whose substance is developed in a district 
or place that hus special and distinctive life, characters, 
and colors, that enter the work as a principal part of it.” 
Then he maintains that such a novel could not deal with 
any city that conforms with modern ideas or with modern 
cultivation; that it is especially appropriate in Spain; 
that it does not interfere with love of country by a substi- 
tution of love of a province; that it is healthy, lofty, and 
patriotic; that the love of a regién can be understood only 
by one who has lived in it; that the inhabitants of a city 
can satisfy themselves with other cities, while a resident 
of a small district will never be contented in any other 
place ; that the so-called alta novela with its polities, philos- 
ophy, problems, and conflicts is really indicative only of 
what is ephemeral, while the novela regional takes account 
of the eternal truths of nature and humanity ; that particu- 
larly in Spain the conventional novel is an intruder; that 
genuine Spanish reaiism, dealing with the people, can 
trace its history back to Don Quijote, Guzman de Alfa- 


rache, and other glorious products of the Golden Age; that 


it is therefore the purest Spanish product. 

It has often been demonstrated that a novel or series of 
novels dealing with the life of a small or distant region 
may contain exceedingly broad conceptions. The charac- 
ters may be provincial in external traits, yet general or 
eternal in fundamental meaning. The existence of this 


la Real Academia Espaiiola en las recepciones piiblicas del 7 y 21 de 
febrero de 1897. 
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double treatment and significance in the writings of Pereda 
is pointed out in the speech delivered before the Spanish 
Academy by Pérez Galdés in answer to Pereda.’* 
Conservatism was the keynote of Pereda’s political and 
social creed. Natural inclination turned him to literature 
as a form of expression. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
his writings should be influenced and even dominated by 
his most deep-rooted beliefs. When an author has strong 
convictions he may express them in two ways: by censure 
of what is distasteful to him, and by praise of what is 
dear. Thus it is with Pereda. He glorifies his beloved 
Montafia, and he protests against innovations. There is 
little tendency toward compromise in the man’s nature. 
So sacred and so vital are his ideals that he cannot con- 
template with patience anything at variance with them. 
He is unwilling to abate a jot of his lifelong convictions. 
Thus, the artistic productions of Pereda are an index 
to his unswerving beliefs. He uses every weapon at his 
disposal to attack ideas and persons repellent to him. 
Good-natured fun gives way to irony and bitterness, and 
these in turn make place for straightforward abuse and 
argument. Irony is prominent in the Tipos trashumantes, 
Los Hombres de pro, El Buey suelto, and Don Gonzalo 
Gonzalez de la Gonzalera. In these works Pereda carica- 
tures his chosen enemies; he exposes them mercilessly to 
the most brilliant light, where all the ridiculous details of 
their unfortunate characters are readily perceived. Savage 
satire condemns the summer visitor in Santander, the 
pushing political adventurer, the selfish bachelor, the 
hypocritical man of importance, the ignorant parvenu, the 
purveyor of revolutionary ideas. Yet irony and satire are 
legitimate arms for a novelist. Pereda employs them with 


* Speech of Pérez Galdés, op. cit., pp. 166 ff. 
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deadly skill. Although occasionally good-humored in his 
strictures, he often goes to extreme lengths to pillory the 
objects of his detestation. So far does he proceed that the 
reader recognizes at last lack of balance and bigotry. 

There is a great difference between artistic (even if 
excessive) use of irony and employment of direct argu- 
ment. The controversial tendency was probably always 
present in Pereda’s mina. It is to be observed in some 
of his earliest cuadros de costumbres.'* But a short sketch 
may justifiably be polemical and nothing else. It is a more 
serious matter when irrelevant abuse is inserted into novels 
that more clearly aim to be works of art. Some might 
detect too much personal animus and unnecessary vitupera- 
tion in De tal palo, tal astilla and in Pedro Sanchez. In 
the former work, however, the theme is frankly conten- 
tious, and nothing seems out of place or dictated by mere 
prejudice, if the main purpose of the author is under- 
stood; neither is the half-ironical, half-abusive style of 
Pedro Sanchez displeasing unless one is annoyed by a 
strong and consistent presentation of the conservative point 
of view, which amounts to a lost cause as far as many‘ 
modern readers are concerned. Other books might well 
be accused of exhibiting traces of narrowness. In fact, 
minute search would bring to light something of a polem- 
ical nature in all of Pereda’s works, except a few of the 
cuadros de costumbres. 

In La Montdlvez, however, there is no softening of the 
polemical attitude. It is possible to admire this book and 
yet to find in it page after page marked by the greatest 
unfairness. If we were to judge by it alone, we should 
be forced to regard the high society of Madrid as entirely 


“Cf. the first of the Escenas montatiesas: Santander antaiio y 
hogafio (1859). 
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corrupt and vicious. It is virtually a savage attack upon 
a world with which Pereda was not too well acquainted 
and against which he was moved by the most bitter preju- 
dices. If the result is even passably good, the credit is due 
to the genius of Pereda and not to his judgment or sense 
of fairness. The book is dictated by an irreconcilable 
hatred of the social system of the capital as conceived by 
Pereda, who was prepoasessed by uncompromising esteem 
for quiet country life and modest virtues. 

Judged by the severely artistic standard, the blemishes 
of Nubes de estio are fatal. In one chapter, unconnected 
with the plot, three capital charges are brought against 
the literary people of Madrid: that they pay no attention 
to provincial writers, that they received La Montdlvez 
unfairly, and that they deny that a province can supply 
themes worthy of treatment in a novel.'® Other intem- 
perate attacks upon objects of the author’s disdain are 
scattered through the book. 

Even Pefas arriba is not exempt from the intrusion of 
the writer’s opinions in a manner not justified by the plot. 
It is true that the lofty tone, the intense seriousness, and 
the exalted fervor of this masterpiece make us forget minor 
blemishes in admiration for the whole. It remains unde- 
niable that conservative propaganda finds its place in sev- 
eral conversations wherein the artificial life of the cities 
is placed at a disadvantage. Perhaps Pereda could scarcely 
have refrained from speaking out; he was over sixty years 
old when he finished Pefas arriba, and his feelings had 
doubtless been growing constantly stronger as his age in- 
creased. 

Nervous susceptibility accompanied the controversial 


*Cf. Emilia Pardo Bazin, Los Resquemores de Pereda in her 
Obras completas, vol. v1, Polémicas y estudios literarios. 
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spirit in Pereda’s nature. The testimony of Pérez Galdés 
makes it clear that Pereda’s nerves were always excited 
when he was waiting to see how a book would be received 
by public and critics. It appears that he dreaded hostile 
comments, and that he could not rest easy until he learned 
that the products of his toil had made a favorable impres- 
sion.*° Perhaps the most striking example of Pereda’s 
irritable sensitiveness is manifest in the polemic between 
him and the Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan.*! Sejiora 
Pardo Bazan wrote a criticism of Nubes de estio, or 
rather of the chapter therein that contains Pereda’s attacks 
upon the literary circles of Madrid. This article deeply 
wounded Pereda. The critic had used an unfortunate title 
for her comment,?* and had not hesitated to tax Pereda 
with his prejudices; but she had admitted his genius and 
acknowledged her admiration for him. Pereda replied in 
an effusion called Las Comezones de la Setora Pardo 
Bazan. This reply is little more than an outburst of 
wounded pride and spite by no means creditable to its 
composer and an indication of his unwillingness to be 
censured and of the immovable nature of his ideas. 

Further development of this theme would be of doubtful 
advantage and manifestly unjust to Pereda. We have con- 
sidered only one application of his conservative beliefs, and 
that the destructive one. Examination of the constructive 
side of his work produces results more pleasing and more 
valuable. 

There is a temptation felt in common by many culti- 
vated men to set forth the excellent qualities of past ages. 


Speech of Pérez Galdés, op. cit., pp. 184-187. Galdés describes 
Pereda by a sentence imitated from Quevedo: frase un hombre 
pegado a un sistema nervioso. 

™E. Pardo Bazin, Obras completas, vol. v1, pp. 25-65. 

™ Los Resquemores de Pereda, already mentioned. 
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As the average man cannot be cognizant of the evolutionary 
steps that have led to his time, it devolves upon a chosen 
few to reveal to contemporary generations the tradition of 
the past. The geologist, the historian, and the scholar 
transplant themselves into distant eras and strive to repro- 
duce those eras. What is this but the instinct of conserva- 
tism mellowed, at last, and ennobled by meditation until 
it becomes a sacred duty to preserve the past and to supply 
standards that may guide present and future generations ? 
Behind the impulse to investigate Greek and Roman activ- 
ity, for example, is recognition of the greatness of Greek 
and Roman achievement. 

Worship of former ages and interest in them have long 
since invaded the field of art. The epic poem, the his- 
torical novel, and the historical drama are among the im- 
portant results. A work of literature that does not contain 
some reference or some more or less intimate indebtedness 
to the past is almost inconceivable. 

Artistie works that deal with distant ages labor under 
a serious disadvantage. Faithfulness to human nature 
and minute observation of conditions that influence human 
nature are essential to any writer who aspires to excel- 
lence in this field. Many an author of unquestioned ability 
has tried his hand at the historical novel. However careful 
the work may be, however marvelous the conceptions and 
profound the research, there is always something lacking. 
Numerous petty but essential details of the period de- 


scribed are unknown, and must be forever unknown. The © 


point of view of the normal citizen of a remote epoch 
cannot be restored in all its fulness. Investigation may 
work wonders, the sympathetic imagination and the crea- 
tive power may accomplish miracles, but the record still 
falls short of the vital truth. The historical novel must 
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lay stress upon detached facts that have come down through 
the ages, and must overlook equally important facts that 
simply cannot be known. 

Granting an equality in ability and care, the novelist 
who deals with a well-known epoch has an advantage over 
one who describes an environment but vaguely recon- 
structed. He who chooses the immediate past has a com- 
prehension of the details of his subject matter that cannot 
be attained by the describer of the remote, who must rely 
upon an unusual theme to awaken interest, so that realism 
inevitably suffers. Only the artist who writes of the 
present or of a past that he has witnessed can be truly 
realistic. 

In Pereda is combined the desire to describe the past 
with the minute information necessary to the realist. He 
looks back to the province of Santander as it was in his 
youth. In his opinion it had been totally changed by modern 
progress. Feeling bound to his early environment by the 
most sacred ties, he assumed the task of preserving his 
remembrances in the form of works of art. His best works 
are indubitably those in which he strives with the most 
single purpose to paint the life of the Montafia that he had 
known. What he most coveted was the approval of his 
contemporaries of Santander who had witnessed the scenes 
depicted by him. They could appreciate as no others could 
the fidelity to truth in his compositions. The closer the 
portiait was to the original, the more likely it was to please 
such critics. For this reason Menéndez y Pelayo was more 
genuinely delighted by La Leva than by any other of his 
friend’s works. Those who have not been inhabitants of 
the Montafia can perhaps better appreciate the longer 
books. 

Pereda’s chief claim to fame as a novelist should rest 
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upon El Sabor de la tierruca, Sotileza, La Puchera, and 
Penas arriba. These are detailed studies of the world to 
which their author was passionately attached. They are, 
in the main, unmarred by prejudiced abuse of another 
world.2® Many of their excellent and peculiar qualities 
are encountered in other books—notably in Don Gonzalo 
Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera and in De tal palo, tal astilla. 
We shall speak, therefore, principally of the four produc- 
tions first named, because they are most typical, but we do 
not mean that the characteristics therein displayed are 
necessarily excluded from the other works. 

Pereda introduces his readers to the Montafia simply by 
reproducing it. Plots are secondary to description of 
life. We term his productions novels, because that is the 
most convenient classification of them. They might almost 
equally well be called epics in prose. The reader is taught 
to know the environment in toto. He sees immense pictures 
of life, swarming in detail, where every nook and cranny 
is probed to bring forth the truth within it. The immuta- 
ble affection of the author for the persons, the customs, the 
virtues, and even the hardships that he describes cannot 
but command the respect of the reader, whether or not he 
agrees. For the panorama displayed there is a deep reli- 
gious background, a faith as changeless and as rugged as 
the sea and the mountains themselves. This faith is a 
natural and inseparable part of the picture, and as such 
nobody could even think of questioning it. Almost as essen- 
tial is the prevalence of patriarchal customs, according to 
which a noble gentleman feels personal solicitude for the 
welfare of all the humble people who surround him, while 
they, in turn, look up to him, visit him in the evenings, and 


"Tendencies toward unnecessary argument in Pefias arriba have 
been mentioned. 
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question and consult him on every difficulty. Next, mar- 
riage has its natural and inevitable place. The husband 
assumes his post as head of the family, the wife loves, 
helps, and obeys him, and the children revere him—all 
without the slightest hesitation or question. 

The simple life is everywhere extolled through the 
effective process of mere description. Pereda’s heroes 
and heroines take things as they come, without complaint. 
If sacrifice is required, it is performed ungrudgingly. If 
a crisis necessitates heroism, the need is always met effec- 
tively and unobtrusively. Life is hard for the humble, but 
they accept it, and they are easily pleased. Since the 
complex diversions and needs of a city are unknown, they 
are not missed. Many of Pereda’s characters illustrate the 
contentment with their surroundiags that he admired. His 
peasants and his fishermen appear to be literally trans- 
planted from life into books. Their language is repro- 
duced and their faithfulness and mental limitations are 
delineated with the most amazing exactness. They are im- 
pressive because they are so unbelievably human. Whoever 
has read Pereda comprehends the strength and the weak- 
ness of the humble toilers of the province of Santander. 
The priests who are pictured in these novels are sublime 
figures. Sincerity and simplicity carry them unquestion- 
ingly through all their duties. They are unreservedly at 
the service of their flocks in all matters spiritual or mate- 
rial, and they proceed to the most difficult tasks as a matter 
of course, with that patient resignation and serenity which 
inspire so many of Pereda’s characters. 

Gentlemen of exalted sentiments and unflinching deter- 
mination to fill their place in the community are fouad in 
all of Pereda’s novels. Except in Pefas arriba, however, 
they do not awaken so much interest and do not ring quite 
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so true as their lowly neighbors. Either they are slightly 
idealized or their appeal is of inferior strength through a 
comparative lack of picturesqueness. 

As critics have remarked,** Pereda’s women are some- 
what shadowy figures. Admirable they are in many cases, 
but they never play parts of the highest importance. At 
their best they are lovable, patient, and affectionate, fol- 
lowing their allotted path in life with the same calm devo- 
tion that marks Pereda’s male types. 

All this and much more is the bountiful offering from 
the spring of Pereda’s love for the Montaia of his youth. 
His devotion bears fruit in the form of a vast description 
of his province. The picture is probably as realistic as 
any work of art could be; but just because it is a work of 
art it is permeated by idealism. Such enthusiasm as 
Pereda felt could not confine itself to photographic repro- 
duction, but must intone a solemn hymn of praise to his 
beloved Santander. Nor is it to be supposed that the 
picture is altogether one-sided. We see the evil side of 
existence as well as the good. Hard living, vice, pettiness, 
jealousy, fondness for dispute, and downright villainy are 
represented. The picture is thereby more perfect. 

Pereda is a product of Santander, of Old Castile, and of 
Spain. We can easily imagine him as one of ‘is own 
heroes, devoted to the soil, interested in the welfare of 
dependents, and intensely conscious and proud of his posi- 
tion. If his conservative tendencies made him unfair to 
modernism, they yet imparted to his artistic impulse the 
material for his life work, and brought within possibility 
of realization through his own writings the wish expressed 


“Cf. R. E. Bassett, Introduction to edition of Pedro Sinchez, pp. 
xxxv-xl. 
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with regard to the novela regional in general in the final 
portion of the speech before the Spanish Academy—that a 
record of the picturesque customs of bygone days might 
serve as a relaxation and consolation to the unfortunate 
victim of the leveling processes of civilization. 


Joun Van Horne. 
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VI—HERBERT SPENCER AND THE 
RHETORICIANS 


Whenever Herbert Spencer mentioned the origin of his 
works, he always insisted upon the freedom of his thought 
from the influence of others. This claim, though attacked 
in the case of several of his writings, has remained unques- 
tioned as regards The Philosophy of Style. Indeed, so 
unusual has this essay appeared to all readers that, with the 
recognition that it possesses much originality, has gone, 
apparently, the conviction that it was made by Spencer 
from whole cloth. Thus much Spencer himself did not 
claim; yet perhaps even Spencer—always a little blind to 
the influences upon his work—would not have recognized 
the extent of his indebtedness. 

The Philosophy of Style was published for the first time 
in Westminster Review, for October, 1852, as a review of 
Elements of Rhetoric by Richard Whately, Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres by Hugh Blair, The Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric by George Campbell, and Elements of 
Criticism by Lord Kaimes. From these, and from The 
English Language by Robert Gordon Latham, Spencer 
quoted infrequently ; but he undertook no summary, criti- 
cism, or general estimate of them, or of any similar treat- 
ises, beyond complaining of the empirical and fragmentary 
character of “ the maxims contained in works on composi-. 
tion and rhetoric.” 

Spencer’s curt dismissal of past thinkers and the seeming 
novelty of his theory are no warrant that his borrowings 
of principles and precepts were inconsiderable. He may 
have been indebted to the works above mentioned to a 
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greater extent than his quotations and allusions would 
indicate. He may even have employed other sources, of 
which he gave no hint. Still, inasmuch as Spencer’s 
education and habits of reading would not have made 
him familiar with works upon grammar and rhetoric, it is 
highly probable that in writing The Philosophy of Style 
he made use of only such books as he looked up for the 
occasion. If such was the case, the works quoted and 
mentioned by him would be those most likely for him to 
employ, for they were well known and he would not have 
gone far afield. 

A comparison of the five works mentioned with The 
Philosophy of Style will show to what extent Spencer 
borrowed from those sources. In the present study, the 
comparison will omit the second part of Spencer’s essay, 
consisting of the last eight paragraphs, as that section was 
probably inspired less by rhetorical speculations than by 
psychologica’*® The first part of the essay, naturally 
falling into six sections,* will be compared in detail with 
the works mentioned,* though, on account of lack of space, 
many minor points, which might be examined, must be 
ignored. 


*The psychological sources of Spencer’s essay are the subject of 
another study by the writer. 

* The section heads appeared for the first time when the essay was 
republished in Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative, 1858. 
New paragraphs were interpolated, and some changes in the division 
of paragraphs were made. The paragraph numbering used here corre- 
sponds to paragraphing in Westminster Review. 

“The references are to the following editions: Kaimes’s Elemente 
of Oriticiem, edited by Abraham Mills (New York, Mason Brothers, 
1858) ; Campbell’s The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 
Archbald Constable & Co. and John Fairbairn; London, T. Cadell and 
W. Davies, 1816); Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
3 vols., 12th edition (London, T. Cadell and W. Davies; Edinburgh, 
W. Creech, 1812); Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric (New York, 
Sheldon & Co.). 
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I 
Tue PrincieLe or Economy 


The first section of The Philosophy of Style, consisting 
of three paragraphs, introduced the problem dealt with in 
the essay and stated the general principle of its solution. 

Of this section paragraph 3 alone needs close examina- 
tion. The first paragraph was merely introductory. The 
second, carefully considered, stated clearly enough the 
limits of Spencer’s claim to originality for his essay. He 
intended to invent no new rules—not even, necessarily, to 
give new examples of old rules—but to comprehend all 
that other thinkers had discovered under one general 
principle. The statement with which the paragraph 
opened— No general theory of expression seems yet to 
have been enunciated ” —and Spencer’s criticism of the 
rhetoricians for not deducing their precepts from a gen- 
eral principle might have been suggested by a passage in 
Whately. The latter wrote that there is little to be 
recorded of the history of rhetoric, for most that has been 
done was accomplished by Aristotle. Cicero was excluded 
from the number of those who have contributed to the sys- 
tematic study of rhetoric: “ His precepts, though of great 
weight as being the result of experience, are not often 
traced up by him to first principles; and we are frequently 
left to guess, not only on what basis his rules are grounded, 
but in what cases they are applicable.”* Spencer 
expressed the same difficulty, not with Cicero or with 
Aristotle, whom he probably never read, but with all the 
rhetories that came under his notice. 

Paragraph 3 was chiefly concerned with setting forth 


* Introduction, Sec. 2, pp. 23-24. 
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the single general principle of organization which Spencer, 
in paragraph 2, found that the rhetoricians had failed to 
discover. This principle he called “economizing the 
reader’s or hearer’s atteation.” Obviously, then, if 
Spencer has any claim to discovery, it ought to lie in part 
at least in this principle and its explication; and if there 
exist any considerable analogies of thought and expression 
in the rhetorics, Spencer’s claim to originality suffers 
materially at the most vital point. 

In a discussion of Obscurity, Campbell wrote a, para- 
graph ® in answer to the question—What matters a little 
ambiguity in a sentence provided “ the least reflection in 
the reader will quickly remove the obscurity”? For 
comparison, this passage from Campbell is placed in par- 
allel columns with paragraph 3 of The Philosophy oj 
Style. Both passages are in part paraphrased and some- 
what abridged, and the passage from Campbell is 
rearranged to correspond with the order of Spencer’s 


paragraph. 


The Philosophy of Style 
1. The aim of the “current 
maxims ” is “to so present ideas 
that they may be apprehended 
with the least possible mental 
effort.” 
2. With language, “as in a 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric 


2. Perspicuity is like trans- 


mechanical apparatus, the more 
simple and the better arranged 
its parts, the greater will be the 
effect produced. In either case, 
whatever force is absorbed by the 
machine is deducted from the re- 
sult.” 


parency in physical media; “if 
there be any flaw in the medium, 
if we see through it but dimly, if 
the object be imperfectly repre- 
sented, or if we know it to be 
misrepresented, our attention is 
immediately taken off the object, 
to the medium.” 

“It ought to be remembered, 


* Bk. 11, ch. vi, sec. i, pt. ii, vol. 1, pp. 34-36. 
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3. “The more time and atten- 
tion it takes to receive and un- 
derstand each sentence, the less 
time and attention can be given 
to the contained idea; and the 
less vividly will that idea be con- 
ceived.” 


4. The force of gestures and 
interjections demonstrates the 
analogy between language and 
the physical machine, and the 
advantage of simplicity in ex- 
pression. 

5. “In composition the chief 
if not the sole thing to be done, 
is, to reduce this friction and 
inertia to the smallest possible 
amount.” 


that whatever application we 
must give to the words, is, in 
fact, so much deducted from 
what we owe to the sertiments.” 

3. “. . . why is there any ob- 
scurity to be removed? Or why 
does the writer require more at- - 
tention from the reader, or the 
speaker from the hearer, than 1s 
absolutely necessary? . . the 
effort that is exerted in a very 
close attention to the language, 
always weakens the effect which 
the thoughts were intended to 
produce in the mind.” 

. . the least obscurity, am- 
biguity, or confusion in the style, 
instantly removes the attention 
from the sentiment to the expres- 
sion, and the hearer endeavours, 
by the aid of reflection, to correct 
the imperfections of the speaker’s 


language.” 


5. “A discourse . . . excels in 
perspicuity, when the subject en- 
grosses the attention of the hear- 
er, and the diction is so little 
minded by him, that he can 
scarcely be said to be conscious 
that it is through this medium he 
sees into the speaker’s thoughts.” 


There are several points of likeness—the general prin- 
ciple of saving the mental effort of the reader or hearer, 
the use of physical analogies to language, the idea that 
the effectiveness of an expression is a remainder left after 
“ deducting ” the effort necessary to apprehend the words, 
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and the emphasis on “ attention” as the mental process 
involved. 

These similarities, though they show that, in all prob- 
ability, Spencer received the suggestion for his central 
principle from Campbell, do not, however, completely 
nullify his claim to originality. There are several points 
of difference between his position and that of Campbell. 
Spencer applied the word “ economy ” to this principle; 
he gave the principle a wider meaning* than did Camp- 
bell ; and he made it the basic principle of his whole work. 


II 
Economy IN THE Use or Worps 


The second section of Spencer’s essay, consisting of 
paragraphs 4 through 8, dealt with the principle of econ- 
omy applied to the choice of words. 

The first three paragraphs were concerned with the 
“superiority” of Saxon English. Although the five 
works mentioned by Spencer threw little light upon most 
of his notions about Saxon and Latin English, Whately 
did suggest “that to those who wish to be understood by 
the lower orders of the English, one of the best principles 
of selection is to prefer terms of Saxon origin, which will 
generally be more familiar to them, than those derived 
from the Latin.” *® Spencer, also, argued (but for all 
classes of people) that Saxon English is better understood 
because more familiar. 


"For a discussion of the widest significance of Spencer’s principle, 
see the Introduction of ‘ The Philosophy of Style’ together with ‘ An 
Essay on Style,’ by T. H. Wright, edited by Fred N. Scott (Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1892). 

* Pt. 11, ch. i, sec. 2, pp. 303-304, 
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Paragraph 5 dealt with the second superiority of Saxon 
English—brevity. His argument may be dealt with under 
three heads: 

(1) In assuming the general principle that brevity is 
desirable, Spencer was supported by all the rhetoricians 
except, possibly, Kaimes. ‘The fewer the words are,” 
wrote Campbell, “provided neither propriety nor per- 
spicuity be violated, the expression is always the more 
vivid. ... Whatever kind the sentiment be, ... the 
more briefly it is expressed, the energy is the greater, or the 
sentiment is the more enlivened, and the particular quality 
for which it is eminent the more displayed.” ® Again, 
“ Tt is an invariable maxim, that words which add nothing 
to the sense or to the clearness, must diminish the force of 
expression.” *° 

(2) Length, Spencer argued, is a matter of syllables. 
Campbell, likewise, in qualifying his claim for the supe- 
rior brevity of Latin, argued that “‘ when, in the declen- 
sions and conjugations, the inflection, as is frequently the 
case, is attended with an increase of the number of syl- 
lables, the expression on the whole cannot always be 
denominated briefer, even when it consists of fewer 
words.” 11 

(3) Spencer’s claim that Saxon English possesses the 
quality of brevity more than does Latin English was 
hardly supported by the rhetorics. Campell, however, 
wrote, “ With us . . . the nouns and the verbs, which are 
the most signiticant words, are mostly monosyllables.” 

Paragraph 6 took up the third and last superiority of 


* Bk. m1, ch. ii, sec. i, vol. 11, p. 256. 

* Bk. m1, ch. ii, sec. ii, pt. i, vol. m, p. 267. 
™ Bk. 111, ch. iv, sec. iii, vol. 1, p. 391. 

* Bk. m1, ch. iv, sec. i, vol. 1, p. 360, 
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Saxon English—imitative character. Three points may 
be noticed: 

(1) In ascribing the imitative character to Saxon Eng- 
lish, Spencer might have drawn from a foot note by Blair: 
“Dr. Wallis, in his Grammar of the English Language, 
. . . represented it as a peculiar excellency of our Tongue, 
that, beyond all others, it expressed the nature of the 
objects which it named, by employing sounds sharper, 
softer, weaker, stronger, more obscure, or more stridulous, 
according as the idea which is to be suggested requires.” 1% 

(2) The classification of imitative words—as “ those 
directly imitative ” and “ those analogically imitative ”” — 
employed by Spencer was most nearly paralleled in 
Whately. The latter wrote: “ It seems not to require any 
excessive exercise of fancy to perceive, if not, properly 
speaking, an Imitation, by words, of other thir.zs besides 
sound and motion, at least, an Analogical aptitude.” ** 

(3) Spencer’s explanation of the effectiveness of imi- 
tative words was that such words, “ by pr‘senting to the 
perceptions symbols having direct resemblance to the 
things to be imagined, or some kinship to them, save part 
of the effort needed to call up the intended ideas, and leave 
more attention for the ideas themselves.” The argument 
in the case of directly imitative words is obvious; ** Blair 
was a little clearer than Spencer in regard to those analog- 
ically imitative: “If the arrangement of syllables, by 
their sound alone, recall one set of ideas more readily than 
another, and dispose the mind for entering into that affec- 
tion which the poet means to raise, such arrangement may, 


Lect. vi, vol. 1, p. 119. 
“ Pt. m1, ch. ii, sec. 5, p. 339. 
See Blair, Lect. vi, vol. 1, p. 117. 
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justly enough, be said to resemble the sense, or be similar 
and correspond to it.” 1® 

Paragraphs 7 and 8 dealt with the superiority of spe- 
cific words over generic, or of concrete over abstract. The 
principle was quoted from Campbell: “The more general 
the terms are, the picture is the fainter; the more ee 
they are, the brighter.” 17 

The explanation given by Spencer in paragraph 8 was 
that generic terms can be represented in the mind only by 
specific images and that these specific images are more 
readily called up by specific terms. The explanation is a 
direct application of the sensationalism of Berkeley, 
Hume, and other British psychologists. Discussing the 
same point, Campbell wrote: “What was explained 
above, in regard to abstraction, and the particularity of 
our ideas, properly so-called, may serve in a great measure 
to account for the effect which speciality hath upon the 
imagination.” 1® A foot note referred the reader to a 
passage explaining at length Berkeley’s and Hume's 
views upon abstraction and abstract terms. 


III 
Tue PrincreLte or Economy Appiiep To SENTENCES 


The third section, comprising paragraphs 9 through 26, 
was concerned with economy as regards the collocation of 
words. 

In paragraphs 10 and 11 Spencer dealt with the first 
problem of collocation—that of adjective and substantive. 


* Lect. xiii, vol. I, p. 314; see also Kaimes, ch. xviii, sec. 3, p. 283. 
™ Bk. m1, ch. i, sec. 1, vol. 0, p. 168. 

* Bk. 111, ch. ii, sec. 1, vol. m1, p. 168. 

* Bk. uw, ch. vii, sec. 1, vol. m, pp. 105-124, 
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“Ts it better to place the adjective before the substantive, 
or the substantive before the adjective?” wrote Spencer. 
“ Ought we to say with the French—un cheval noir ; or to 
say as we do—a black horse?” Campbell wrote: “ We in 
Britain think it most suitable to nature to place the 
adjective before the substantive; the French and most 
other Europeans think the contrary.” *° 

Spencer’s explanation of the superiority of the English 
idiom in this case is only one aspect of a general theory 
which he employed throughout the discussion of collo- 
cation. Four matters may be distinguished in his treat- 
ment: (1) There are certain precepts in regard to 
arrangement indicating the superiority, not only of placing 
the adjective before the noun, but of placing the predicate 
before the subject, the subordinate element before the 
main, the dependent clause before the independent, ete. 
(2) A psychological explanation is advanced. The ad- 
jective, the complement, the predicate, the dependent 
clause, are all attributive elements, qualifying some other 
element which, if presented before its qualification, would 
be misunderstood; and, therefore, the qualifiers should 
precede. (3) According as styles do or do not conform 
to the order mentioned, they are (a) inverted, or direct, or 
they are (b) indirect, or approximative. (4) The gen- 
eral principle of arrangement is modified in certain cases. 
When the subject-matter is extremely difficult, or when 
the mind addressed is not vigorous, the indirect method 
is preferable. 

(1) All the applications of the principle of arrange- 
ment given by Spencer were suggested by Campbell. 

In paragraphs 13 and 14 Spencer treated of subject 
and predicate. “In the arrangement of predicate and 


* Bk. m1, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. m, p. 300. 
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subject, for example, we are at once shown that as the 
predicate determines the aspect under which the subject 
is to be conceived, it should be placed first; and the 
striking effect produced by so placing it becomes compre- 
hensible. Take the often-quoted contrast between—Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians, and—Diana of the Ephesians 
is great. Campbell likewise wrote: “No law of the 
English tongue relating to the disposition of words ir a 
sentence, holds more generally than this, that the nomina- 
tive has the first place, the verb the second, and the 
accusative, if it be an active verb that is employed, has 
the third ; if it be a substantive verb, the participle, adjec- 
tive, or predicate of whatever denomination it be, occupies 
the third place. Yet this order, to the great advantage of 
the expression, is often inverted. Thus in the general 
uproar at Ephesus, on occasion of Paul’s preaching among 
them against idolatry, we are informed, that the people 
exclaimed for some time without intermission, ‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.’ Alter the arrangement, restore 
the grammatical order, and say, ‘ Diana of the Ephesians 
is great,’ and you destroy at once the signature of impet- 
uosity and ardour resulting, if you please to call it so, from 
the disarrangement of the words.” *? 

In paragraphs 14 through 17 Spencer discussed the 
arrangements where the predicate is a participle ** or is 
a verb,?* and where subject or predicate has a comple- 
ment.?4 In so doing, Spencer took the matters up in the 
same general order and arrived at the same general results 
as did Campbell. In paragraph 18 Spencer asserted 


™ Bk. 111, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. 11, pp. 299-300. 
™ Bk. m1, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. m1, p. 305. 
* Bk. m1, ch. iii, sec. 2, vol. m, p. 308. 
™* Bk. m1, ch. iii, see. 2, vol. m1, p. 312, 
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economy dictates that “the subordinate proposition shall 
precede the principal.” Campbell made the same as- 
sertion.?° 

(2) Spencer’s theory of arrangement rested on three 
propositions: (a) Abstract language elements do not call to 
mind immediately a definite image, whereas concrete ele- 
ments call up an immediate image. (b) Adjectives, ad- 
verbs, particles, predicates, complements, and dependent 
clauses are abstract elements. (c) The arrangement 
should be such as to prevent even a tendency to form 
wrong images in the mind. From these propositions arises 
the conclusion that the abstract elements mentioned should 
precede the concrete or specific elements which they 
qualify. 

In all cases discussed by Spencer and by the rhetori- 
cians, this order indicated as the most forceful, except in 
the case of the adjective, adverb, and preposition, calls for 
a transposition o. change from the normal or grammatical 
order. The rhetoricians, as well as Spencer, recognized 
that the cases were largely transpositions, but they did not 
adopt Spencer’s principle of explanation in toto. 

Kaimes gave a somewhat half-hearted support to the 
theory that “suspension” of the principal thought until 
after the subordinate elements were presented was desir- 
able. ‘‘ When force and liveliness of expression are de 
manded, the rule is, to suspend the thought as long as 
possible, and to bring it out full and entire at the close: 
which cannot be done but by inverting the natural arrange- 
ment. By introducing a word or member before its time, 
curiosity is raised about what is to follow; and it is agree- 
able to have our curiosity gratified at the close of the 
period: the pleasure we feel resembles that of seeing a 


* Bk. m1, ch. iii, sec. 3, vol. 1, p. 350, 
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stroke exerted upon a body by the whole collected force of 
the agent.” *° 

However close or removed from Spencer’s theory this of 
Kaimes’s might have been, at least it did not cover the case 
of substantive and adjective, for the arrangement in that 
case approved by Spencer is not an inversion. At another 
place Kaimes wrote: “ When a substantive occupies the - 
first place, the idea it suggests must subsist in the mind at 
least for a moment, independent of the relative words 


‘afterwards introduced; ... these cannot be conceived 


without a subject.” 27 Although Kaimes did not declare one 
order better than the other, his remark contains the basis 
of Spercer’s reasoning in the case of substantive and adjec- 
tive, and was easily susceptible of being carried over to the 
other elements of the sentence. 

Except in the case of the larger divisions of the sentence, 
Campbell’s theory of arrangement 2° was opposed to rather 
than accordant with Spencer’s. However, in the matter of 
clauses, he gave this reason for placing the dependent 
before the principal: “ By doing thus, we shall never be in 
danger of thinking that the member is complete till it 
actually be so, just as by the structure of the period we 
are prevented from thinking the sentence finished before 
the end.” 2° The principle involved, Spencer might well 
have deduced from the following passage of Campbell’s on 
the relation between dependent and main clauses: “ The 
words ‘ unless ye repent,’ enunciate nothing, and therefore 
convey to the hearer no information of judgment, purpose 
or desire. They give indeed the expectation of such infor- 


* Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 279. See also p. 281. 

"Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 269. 

* Bk. m1, ch. iii, sec. 1, vol. m, p. 294; ibid., sec. 2, vol. 1, pp. 
303-304. 

* Bk. m1, ch. iii, sec. 3, pt. ii, vol. m, p. 350. 
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mation, and thereby keep up the attention, till we hear 
what follows. No sooner are the words ‘ ye shall perish’ 
added, than we have the explicit declaration of a certain 
judgment or sentiment of the speaker.” °° 

(3) Paragraph 22 classified styles according as they are 
or are not inverted. Sentences in which qualifying ele- 
ments precede those qualified give rise to an “inverted ” 
style. But, as the term “ inverted ” is frequently applied 
where the order is “simply unusual,” the terms direct and 
indirect are more appropriate. 

Kaimes gave some attention to defining the inverted 
style. “A circumstance may be placed before the word 


_ with which it is connected by a preposition; and may be 


interjected even between a relative word and that to which 
it relates. When such liberties are frequently taken, the 
style becomes inverted or transposed.” *1 

(4) Paragraphs 23 through 26 presented qualifications 
which Spencer found it necessary to apply to his general 
principle of arrangement. The indirect style, or method 
of approximations, Spencer thought, is sometimes prefer- 
able to the direct—that is, when the idea is complex and 
difficult, or the intellect addressed is not vigorous. 

Of the rhetoricians, Kaimes and Whately touched upon 
this qualification. Whately declared: “If a sentence be 
so constructed that the meaning of each part can be taken 
in as we proceed, (though it be evident that the sense is not 
brought to a close,) its length will be little or no impedi- 
ment to perspicuity ; but if the former part of the sentence 
convey no distinct meaning till we arrive nearly at the end, 
(however plain it may then appear,) it will be, on the 
whole, deficient in perspicuity; for it will need to be read 


* 3k. m1, ch. v, sec. 2, vol. m, p. 400-401. 
"Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 268. 
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over, or thought over, a second time, in order to be fully 
comprehended ; which is what few readers or hearers are 
willing to be burdened with.” ** The sentence Whately 
had in mind in the first case is, of course, in Spencer’s 
terminology, an indirect one; the sentence in the second 
case is a direct one. 

Kaimes had Spencer’s qualification in mind in his dis- 
cussion of inversion when he wrote: “ None of the rules 
for the composition of periods are more liable to be abused, 
than those last mentioned; witness many Latin writers, 
among the moderns especially, whose style, by inversions 
too violent, is rendered harsh and obscure. Suspension of 
the thought till the close of the period ought never to be 
preferred before perspicuity. Neither ought such suspen- 
sion to be attempted in a long period; because in that case 
the mind is bewildered amidst a profusion of words: a 
traveller, while he is puzzled about the road, relishes not 
the finest prospect.” *8 

Two passages in the third section of Spencer’s essay 
showed strong verbal resemblances to passages in the 
rhetorics. 

The first part of paragraph 25 ran thus: “ That the in- 
direct method—the method of conveying the meaning by a 
series of approximations—is best fitted for the unculti- 
vated, may indeed be inferred from their habitual use of 
it. The form of expression adopted by the savage as in— 
‘ Water—zgive me,’ is the simplest type of the approxima- 
tive arrangement.” 

Blair wrote: “ In order to conceive distinctly the nature 
of that alteration of which I now speak, let us go back, as 
we did formerly, to the most early period of Language. 


= Pt. m1, ch. i, sec. 3, p. 306. 
"Ch. xviii, sec. 2, p. 280. 
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Let us figure to ourselves a Savage, who beholds some 
object, such as fruit, which raises his desire, and who 
requests another to give it to him. Supposing our Savage to 
be unacquainted with words, he would, in that case, labour 
to make himself be understood, by pointing earnestly at 
the object which he desired, and uttering, at the same time, 
a passionate cry. Supposing him to have acquired words, 
the first word which he uttered would, of course, be the 
name of that object. He would not express himself, accord- 
ing to our English order of construction, ‘ Give me fruit’ ; 
but, according to the Latin order, ‘Fruit give me’; 
‘ Fructum da mihi’; For this plain reason, that his atten- 
tion was wholly directed towards fruit, the desired object. 
This was the exciting idea ; the object which moved him to 
speak; and of course, would be the first named. Such an 
arrangement is precisely putting into words the gesture 
which nature taught the Savage to make, before he was 
acquainted with words; and therefore it may be depended 
upon as certain that he would fall most readily into this 
arrangement.” 

Tt will be observed that, whereas Blair correctly called 
this form an inversion, Spencer gave it as an example of 
the indirect method, in spite of the fact that it is more 
nearly direct than the normal English arrangement “ Give 
me water.” 

Paragraph 25 continued thus: “In pleonasms, which 
are comparatively prevalent among the uneducated, the 
same essential structure is seen; as, for instance in—‘ The 
men, they were there.’ Again, the old possessive case— 
‘The king, his crown,’ conforms to the like order of 
thought.” Latham gave a list *° of pleonasms, four in all. 


™* Lect. vii, vol. 1, pp. 135-136. 
* Pt. v, ch. iv, sec. 499. 
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The last two of this list are the examples given, and appear 
in the grammar in the same order as in the essay. 


IV 
Tue or Economy App To Fiaures 


The fourth section, comprising paragraphs 27 through 
40, was concerned with the application of the principle of 
economy to figures of speech. 

In paragraph 27 Spencer stated the general purpose of 
figures of speech—“ To bring the mind more easily to the 
desired conception, is in many cases solely, and in all cases 
mainly, their object.” 

Blair gave as his fourth reason for the beauty of figures: 
“ Figures are attended with this farther advantage, of 
giving us frequently a much clearer and more striking 
view of the principal object, than we could have if it were 
expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue 
of which, they are very properly said to illustrate a subject, 
or to throw light upon it. For they exhibit the object, on 
which they are employed in a picturesque form; they can 
render an abstract conception, in some degree, an object of 
sense; they surround it with such circumstances as enable 
the mind to lay hold of it steadily, and to contemplate it 
fully.” 

Paragraph 28 was remarkable in that none of its content 
was original with Spencer. The paragraph began thus: 
“Let us begin with the figure called Synecdoche. The 
advantage sometimes gained hy putting a part for the 
whole is due to the more convenient, or more accurate, 
presentation of the idea thus secured. If, instead of 


* Lect. xiv, vol. 1, pp. 333-334. 
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saying ‘ a fleet of ten ships,’ we say ‘a fleet of ten sail,’ the 
picture of a group of vessels at sea is more readily sug- 
gested ; and is so because the sails constitute the most con- 
spicuous parts of vessels so circumstanced: whereas the 
word ships would very likely remind us of vessels in dock. 
Again, to say ‘ All hands to the pumps’ is better than to 
say, ‘ All men to the pumps’; as it suggests the men in the 
special attitude intended, and so saves effort.” 

The following was written by Campbell: “ For an illus- 
tration of this in the synecdoche, let it be observed, that by 
this trope, the word hand is sometimes used for man, 
especially one employed in manual labour. Now in such 
expressions as the following, 


All hands employ’d, the royal work grows warm; 


it is obvious, from the principles above explained, that the 
trope contributes to vivacity, and could not be with equal 
advantage supplied by a proper term. But in such phrases 
as these, ‘One of the hands fell over-board’: ‘ All our 
hands were asleep,’ it is ridiculous, as what is affirmed 
hath no particular relation to the part specified. . . I shall 
give another example. A sail with us frequently denotes 
a ship. Now to say, ‘ We descried a sail at a distance,’ 
hath more vivacity than to say, ‘ We descried a ship,’ be- 
cause in fact the sail is that part which is first discovered 
by the eye; but to say ‘our sails ploughed the main,’ 
instead of ‘our ships ploughed the main,’ would justly be 
accounted nonsensical, because what is metaphorically 
termed ploughing the main is the immediate action of the 
keel, a very different part of the vessel.” *7 

Spencer’s example in regard to ships was more particu- 
larly formed upon the following from Blair: “ It is very 


* Bk. 1m, ch. i, sec. 2, pt. ii, vol. m, pp. 195-196. 
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common, for instance, to describe a whole object by some 
remarkable part of it: as, when we say, ‘a fleet of so many 
sail,’ in the place of ‘ships’; . . .” 58 

Spencer’s paragraph concluded: “ Bringing ‘ grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave,’ is another expression, the effect 
of which has the same cause.” Blair furnished this illus- 
tration: “. . . when grey hairs are put for old age, as, ‘ to 
bring one’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. . . .’” %° 

Paragraphs 30 and 31 treated of the force of similes and 
the explanation. “The Simile, though in many cases em- 
ployed chiefly with a view to ornament,” wrote Spencer, 
“ yet whenever it increases the force of a passage, does so 
by being an economy.” Spencer proceeded in paragraph 
31 to show why the simile is economical—i. e., chiefly be- 
cause it makes for brevity. Campbell discussed figures 
under the head of brevity: “It is indeed true, that a 
great degree of conciseness is scarcely attainable, unless 
the style be figurative; but it is also true, that the vivacity 
of the expression is not to be attributed solely to the figure, 
but partly to the brevity occasioned by the figure.” *° 

Paragraphs 35 through 37 dealt with the superiority of 
metaphor over simile. The order in which Spencer devel- 
oped this discussion was identical with that used by 
Whately.* Both first stated the superiority of the meta- 
phor and gave a reason, though a different one; both then 
qualified the dictum, saying that in cases where the meta- 
phor would be obscure, the simile is preferable; and both 
suggested the use of a mixed type, in which the application 
of the figure is indicated at the outset and the reader is 
left to continue the parallel. 


* Lect. xiv, vol. 1, p. 340. 

* Lect. xv, vol. 1, p. 344. 

“ Bk. 11, ch. ii, sec. 1, vol. 11, p. 263; see also p. 258. 
“Pt. mr, ch. ii, sec. 3, pp. 325-327. 
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Paragraph 39 presented a prose passage representing all 
the applications of the principle of economy thus far set 
forth by Spencer. The passage was taken from “ Ossian.” 
Now, considering the fact that Spencer was not widely 
read and that his interests in English literature were 
greatly restricted, the reader might well be surprised at 
his choice. The difficulty is removed when the reader 
learns that both Kaimes ** and Blair ** quoted the same 
passage as Spencer. Blair apparently was Spencer’s 
source, for in some minor variations of text Spencer agreed 
with Blair rather than with Kaimes. 


V 
Svuaeestion as A Means or Economy 


The fifth section, comprising paragraphs 41 and 42, 
applied economy to style as a whole in the selection of 
details. Sjencer called the process “suggestion.” All of 
the rhetorics treated more or less of this virtue of style, 
but Whately probably furnished Spencer with the idea: 
“The author who is studious of Energetic brevity, should — 
aim at what may be called a Suggestive style; such, that 
is, as, without making a distinct, though brief, mention of 
a multitude of particulars, shall put the hearer’s mind into 
the same train of thought as the speaker’s, and suggest to 
him more than is actually expressed.” * 


VI 


Tue Errect or Portry 


The sixth section, comprising paragraphs 43 through 49, 
presented Spencer’s application of economy to poetry. 


© Ch. iv, p. 120. * Lect. iv, vol. 1, p. 74. 
“Pt. m1, ch. ii, sec. 9, p. 356. 
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Paragraph 43 endeavored to show that the language of 
passion tends naturally to conform to the laws of economy. 
Spencer noted three respects: (1) transposition, (2) use 
of figures, (3) brevity, especially in the use of interjec- 
tions. Blair showed that primitive language abounds in 
inversions,*® and figures ** and that the first words were 
interjections.‘* This is true, he argued, because the 
emotions call forth the earliest efforts at speech.*® 

In paragraph 45 Spencer examined the language of 
poetry and found it to have characteristics similar to the 
language of passion. Blair likewise asserted: “ Two par- 
ticulars would early distinguish this language of song, from 
that in which they conversed on the common occurrences 
of life; namely, an unusual arrangement of words, and 
the employment of bold figures of speech.” *® 

Spencer wrote in this paragraph: “‘ We characterize as 
‘ poetical’ the prose which repeats these appliances of 
language with any frequency; and condemn it as ‘ over 
florid’ or ‘ affected’ long before they occur with the pro- 
fusion allowed in verse.” Whately wrote: “ Though it is 
possible for a poetical style to be affectedly and offensively 
ornamented, yet the same degree and kind of decoration 
which is not only allowed but required, in Verse, would 
in Prose be disgusting . . .” °° 

Paragraphs 47 and 48 attempted to apply economy to 
meter. In paragraph 47 Spencer showed that emotional 
language is rhythmical. Blair in his discussion of the rise 
of language indicated that, as primitive language was 
largely emotional, it must have been rhythmical: “It was 
more upon a crying or singing tone.” ** 


“Lect. vii, vol. 1, p. 135 ff. “ Lect. vi, vol. 1, pp. 128-132, 
“ Lect. vi, vol. 1, p. 122. “ Lect. vi, vol. 1, p. 130. 

Lect. xxxviii, vol. m1, p. 82. Pt. m1, ch. iii, sec. 4, p. 388. 
™ Lect. vi, vol. I, p. 123. 
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Paragraph 48 proposed the theory that meter is an 
economy because the “ mode of so combining words as to 
present a regular recurrence of certain traits which the 
mind can anticipate, will diminish that strain upon the 
attention required by the total irregularity of prose.” 

None of the rhetorics presented a similar theory in 
regard to poetry, but there is evidence that Spencer 
received a hint from Whately’s treatment of sentence 
arrangement. Spencer wrote: “ That:we do take advantage 
of metrical language to adjust our perceptive faculties to 
the force of the expected articulations, is clear from the 
fact that we are balked by halting versification. Much as 
at the bottom of a flight of stairs, a step more or less than 
we counted upon gives us a shock, so, too, does a misplaced 
accent or a supernumerary syllable.” Whately wrote in 
regard to the disadvantage of loose sentences: “ An unex- 
pected continuation of a sentence which the reader had sup- 
posed to be concluded, especially if in reading aloud, he 
had, under that supposition, dropped his voice, is apt to 
produce a sensation in the mind of being disagreeably 
balked: analogous to the unpleasant jar which is felt, when 
in ascending or descending stairs, we meet with a step more 
than we expected: and if this be often repeated, as in a 
very loose sentence, a kind of weary impatience results 
from the uncertainty when the sentence is to close.” 5? 

From the foregoing pages it must be abundantly evident 
that, while Spencer is entitied to high credit for developing 
the principle of economy into a theory capable of explain- 
ing so large a part of rhetoric and style, his essay is very 
far from being the result of his having gone, as he would 
say, “direct to Nature.” °* In every part of the essay 


= Pt. 1, ch. ii, sec. 12, p. 366. 
David Duncan, Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer (New York, 
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and in every phase of it, Spencer owed something to the 
rhetorics. He borrowed the precepts of the rhetorics; he 
borrowed their examples; he borrowed their phrasing; and 
he borrowed even much of the principle for which the 
essay has been especially distinguished. 


Georcae B. Denton. 


Appleton, 1908, 2 vols.), p. 147. An extract from a letter by Spencer, 
disclaiming, in general, the influence of others upon his work. 
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VIIL—THE REVELATIONS OF METHODIUS: 
CORRECTIONS 


I should like to make the following corrections in the 
text of the Revelaticns of Methodius printed in the Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, xxxi11, pp. 
156 ff. The errors are due in some instances to oversight 
in the proof-reading, in others to original misreading of the 
ms. For their detection I am indebted to J. P. Gilson, 
Esq., Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
to whom I wish here to express my sincere thanks. 


V. 23, for Lythe read Sythe. 

V. 27, for hade read made. 

V. 47, for leyne read leyue. 

V. 63, for denoran read deworan. 

V. 140, for Xuball read Ruball, similarly in v. 151. 

V. 216, for Iaerthe read Iarethe. 

V. 288, for hus read hys. 

V. 321, for alydde read alyyde. 

V. 334, for curted read curtes. 

V. 340, for sprekyd read sperkyd or sparkyd. Mr. Gilson 
queries spersyd; the N. E. D. gives the word sparkled = 
scattered, dispersed. 

V. 353, for planets read planetys ; similarly for the plur- 
als in vv. 675, 680, 682, read ys for s. 

V. 365, for wyle read wylde. 

V. 442, for camys read caymys. 

V. 463, for [P]yrd read [P]ryd; similarly in the foot- 
note read Iryd. 

V. 573, for nanerne read nauerne. 

V. 603, for yeke read speke. 

V. 644, for pretyn read partyn, 
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V. 689, for surry read sory. 

V. 726, for godds read goddys. 

V. 727, for offsprynge read off[sp]rynge: the ms. has 
offerynge. 

V. 859, for Pu read Pou; similarly in v. 863. 


D’EveEtyn. 
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VIII—A NEW VERSION OF THE PEREGRINUS 


The more recent discussions’ of the dramatic mani- 
festations within the liturgy of Easter-tide have given fair 
consideration to a type of play,—Peregrinus,?—centering 
in a dramatization of the appearence of Christ to the two 
disciples at Emmaus, as recounted in the Gospel of Luke.® 
Although the importance of this post-Resurrection play 
has been sufficiently evident, the limited number of the 
extant texts has suggested that it was closely restricted in 
its distribution and development. Recent researches, how- 
ever, have given promise of substantial future additions to 
this branch of knowledge. Since the date of the last com- 
prehensive surveys of the subject,* one complete new text ° 
has been discovered, together with a mutilated fragment 
of another text. The purpose of the present article is the 
communication of an additional version, considerably more 


1See W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, Berlin, 1901, pp. 131-138; 
E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, vol. 11, Oxford, 1903, pp. 36-39. 
See also W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, vol. 1, Halle, 
1911, p. 52; and the bibliography given by H. Omont in Bibliothéque 
de VEcole des Chartes, vol. LXxIv (1913), pp. 257-258. 

* The validity of this designation of the play is explained below, 
p. 124. 

* Luke xxiv, 13-32. See Mark xvi, 12. 

*I refer especially to the accounts of Meyer and Chambers men- 
tioned above. 

5 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 289 (C. 153), Troparium—Pro- 
sarium Siciliense (?) saec. xii, fol. 117r-118v, published by the pres- 
ent writer in Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, vol. xxv (1909), pp. 329-331. 

* Vich, Museum, MS. OxI, Troparium-Prosarium Ripollense saec. xii, 
fol. 60r-6lv, published by the present writer in Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, vol. xx1v (1909), pp. 306-308, 
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extended in dramatic content than any of the versions 
published hitherto.” 

The more significant aspects of the new text may be 
more readily elucidated after a brief review of the content 
of the six complete texts previously printed.’ 


I. The simplest version is that from Saintes,* the two 
simple scenes of which both appear to be set at Emmaus: 


(1) Discipuli duo et Christus. 
Christ joins the two disciples on their journey, 
accompanies them to Emmaus, breaks bread with 
them, and suddenly disappears. 


*: This version is found in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. C. 132, 
Graduale-Prosarium Siciliense(?) saec. xii, vol. 105v-108r. This 
manuscript was first brought to my attention by my friend Dom G. 
M. Beyssac, 0.8. B., who placed at my disposal the complete photo- 
graphic reproduction of it at Quarr Abbey. He subsequently collated 
my text of the Peregrinus with the photographs, and he has made 
invaluable suggestions in regard to the present article. It is clear, 
then, that whatever merit my paper may possess is due to Dom 
Beyssac, from whose generous instruction and collaboration I have 
been profiting for more than ten years. Had it been possible, in 
the present instance, to publish the music that accompanies the text 
of the Peregrinus in the manuscript under consideration, Dom Beys- 
sac’s name would have preceded, or supplanted, mine at the end of 
this article. I am glad to announce that, in an appropriate place, 
he will eventually publish the complete musical text. 

‘I emit from consideration the two following fragmentary texts: 
(1) Vich, ms. cxr, fol. 60r-6lv, mentioned above; and (2) Tours, 
Biblioth@que de la Ville, ms. 927, Miscellanea saec. xii-xiii, fol. 
Ir-8r, published by E. de Coussemaker, Drames Liturgiques du Moyen 
Age, Rennes, 1860, pp. 21-48, and by A. de Montaiglon, Le Drame 
paschal de la Résurrection, Tours, 1895. It is by no means certain 
that the text in Tours MS. 927 is to be considered as a Peregrinus. 

* Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. latin 16309, Breviarium San- 
tonense saec. xiv, fol. 604r-605r, edited anonymously in Bibliothéque 
de VEcole des Chartes, vol. xxxIv (1873), pp. 314-315. 
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(2) Discipuli duo et Christus. 
Christ reappears to the two disciples ® and dis- 
plays evidences of his return to the flesh. 


II. Except for minor textual characteristics the version 
in Madrid manuscript No. 289,'°—probably from Sicily, 
—resembles that from Saintes. 

III. The version from the Cathedral of Rouen * pre- 
sents a simple version of the appearance of Christ at Em- 
maus, along with a scene between the two disciples and 


Mary Magdalene: 


* The text does not indicate the presence of other disciples; that is 
to say, there is no indication that this scene represents the later 
appearance of Christ to the eleven disciples (See Luke xxiv, 36; 
Mark xvi, 14; John xx, 19). 

* Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms, 289 (C. 153), Troparium-Pro- 
sarium Siciliense (?) saec. xii, fol. 117r-118v, published by the present 
writer, as indicated above. 

The Rouen version is found in several manuscripts: (1) Rouen, 
Bibliothéque de la Ville, ms. 384 (Y. 110), Ordinarium Rothomagense 
saec. xiv, fol. 86r-86v, published by A. Gasté, Les Drames Liturgiques 
de la Cathédrale de Rouen, Evreux, 1893, pp. 65-68. Upon E. Du 
Méril’s text (Origines Latines du Thédtre Moderne, Paris, 1897, pp. 
117-120), purporting to come from this manuscript, Gasté (pp. 2-3) 
has cast substantial doubt. (2) Rouen, ibid., ms. 382 (Y¥. 108), 
Ordinarium Rothomagense saec. xv, fol. 73r-73v, published only in the 
form of incomplete variants to Gasté’s text fom Rouen ms. 384 (Y. 
110). In assuming that ms. 382 (Y. 108) is a copy of ms. 384 (Y. 
110) Gasté (p. 2) may be right; in which case the copyist departed, 
at times, rather widely from his original. See Modern Philology, 
vol. vi, p. 224. (3) Rouen, ibid., ms. 222 (A. 551), Processionale 
Rothomagense saec. xiii, fol. 43r-45r, published by the present writer 
in Modern Philology, vol. v1, pp. 212-214. (4) Paris, Biblioth®que 
Nationale, ms. latin 1213, Ordinarium Rothomagense saec. xv, pp. 
90-91, published by the preseat writer in Modern Philology, vol. vt, 
pp. 222-223. The texts from these four manuscripts are substan-— 
tially identical in content. Concerning the Rouen manuscripts men- 
tioned above see a bibliographical note, by the present writer, in 
Modern Philology, vol. v1, pp. 224-227. 
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(1) Discipwti duo et Christus. 

Christ joins the two disciples on their journey, 
accompanies them to Emmaus, breaks bread with 
them, is recognized, and suddenly disappears, not 
to return. 

(2) Discipuli duo et Maria Magdalena. 

The two disciples and Mary engage in a dia- 
logue based textually upon the latter part of the 
Easter sequence Victine paschalt. 


It will be observed that in this version Christ makes only 
one appearance, that to the two disciples at Emmaus. 

IV. The version from Benedictbeuern '* contains some 
four divisions, representing at least three separate appear- 
ances of Christ: : 

(1) Discipuli duo et Christus. 

Christ joins the two disciples on their journey, 
accompanies them to Emmaus, breaks bread with 
them, is recognized, and suddenly disappears. 

(2) Discipuli et Christus. 

In the absence of Thomas, Christ appears to the 
eicven disciples,!* displays evidences of his return 
to the flesh, and disappears. 

(3) Discipuli, Thomas, et Christus. 

As Thomas is expressing his doubt to his fellow 
disciples, Christ appears in their midst and con- 
vinees Thomas of his return to the flesh." 


* Munich, Hofbibliothek, Fragmenta Burana saec. xiii, published 
in photograph and transcription by W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, 
Berlin, 1901, pp. 136-137, and Plates 12 and 13. 

* Luke xxiv, 36-39; John xx, 19-24. 

“ John xx, 25-29. 
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(4) Angeli duo, Maria tres, et Dominus. 


Neither the state of the manuscript nor the con- 
tent of this passage is entirely intelligible. It is 
not clear that this scene is an integral part of the 
Peregrinus.’® 


V. The version from the Cathedral of Beauvais ** falls 
into three parts, representing three separate appearances 
of Christ: 


(1) Discipuli duo et Christus. 
Christ joins the two disciples on their journey, 


accompanies them to Emmaus, breaks bread with 
them, and suddenly disappears. 


4 
i (2) Discipuli et Christus. 


Christ appears to the two discip!es,’’ displays 
evidences of his resurrection, and withdraws. 


(3) Discipuli, Thomas, et Christus. 


As Thomas is expressing his doubt to his fellow 
disciples,'* Christ appears in their midst, and con- 
vinces Thomas of his resurrection. 


<8 ate 


VI. Similar to the Beauvais play in dramatic sequence, 


*See Meyer, p. 138. 

* Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions, ms. latin 
1064, Hymnarium Bellovacense saec. xii, fol. 8r-1lv, published defini- 
tively, in photograph and transcription, by H. Omont in Bibliothéque 
le VBcole des Chartes, (1913), pp. 257-266. The edition 
of Monsieur Omont completely supersedes that of G. Desjardins, 
Histoire de la Cathédrale de Beauvais, Beauvais, 1865, pp. 269-275. 

“The text gives no evidence of the presence of more than two 
disciples. 

* The actual presence in this scene of a considerable number of the 
disciples seems to be implied in the rubric dicant ei [i. e. Thome) 
duo pro aliis, See Omont, p. 266. 
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though different from it in textual detail, is the version 
from the monastery of St. Benoit-sur-Loire at Fleury: '® 
(1) Disctpuli duo et Christus. 
Christ joins the two disciples on their journey, 
accompanies them to Emmaus, breaks bread with 
with them, and suddenly disappears. 


(2) Discipuli et Christus. 

Christ reappears to the disciples,”° gives them 
evidences of his resurrection, invokes the Holy 
Spirit upon them, and withdraws. 

(3) Discipuli, Thomas, et Christus. 
As Thomas is expressing his doubt to his fellow 
disciples, Christ appears in their midst, and con- 
vinces Thomas of his resurrection. 


Now that we have surveyed the dramatic content of each 
of the six published texts of the Peregrinus, we are pre- 
pared to examine the new version, the text of which is here 
printed for the first time: ** 


* Orleans, Bibliothéque de la Ville, Ms. 201 (olim 178), Miscel- 
lanea Floriacensia saec. xii, pp. 225-230, published by E. de Cousse- 
maker, Drames Liturgiques du Moyen Age, Rennes, 1860, pp. 195-209. 
The earlier and less accurate editions of Monmerqué, Thomas Wright, 
and DuMéril are mentioned by Coussemaker, p. 327. 

The text does not explicitly mention the presence of more than 
two disciples. 

71 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, ms. C. 132, Graduale-Prosarium 
Siciliense(?) saec. xii, fol. 105v-108r. Certain aspects of the manu- 
script are described by L. Delisle, Un Livre de Chaeur Normano-Si- 
cilien conservé en Espagne, in Journal des Savants, 1908, pp. 42-49. 
Delisle holds that the manuscript represents an adaptation of the 
liturgy of Normandy to the use of Sicily, and that it was written 
between the years 1130 and 1139. Delisle does not mention the 
Peregrinus now before us, nor the Visitatio Sepulchri (fol. 102v). 
My indebtednes to Dom G. M. Beyssac, in connection with this manu- 
script, I have already acknowledged above. I may mention here also 
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VERSUS AD FACIENDUM PEREGRINUM 


DIcaT UNus EX DISCIPULis SOLUS: 


Ego, sodes, dum recordor, 
Dum ad mentem redit odor, 
Qualis erat noster doctor, 
Ad momentum uix respiro. 


DroaT ALIvs: 
Ecce quidam peregrinus 
Appropinquat huc festinus; 
Illum ergo prestolemur, 
Et cum illo gradiamur. 
PE[RE]GRINUS: 


Qui sunt hii sermones? 


DE PerEGrINO Qui UULT In DIE PASCHE FACIAT. SI Non DIE PASCE, 
FIAT IN Feria IIa, aD VesPeraS ITA. Prius VesPerE™ DicantuR USQque 
aD Hee dies et Alleluia. POSTEA SIC EXEANT DE CHORO ILLI Qui Hec 
AGerE DEBEANT. 


Cogus INCIPIT: 
Ihesu nostra redemptio, 
{Amor et desiderium, 
Deus creator omnium, 
Homo in fine temporum.] 
Quae™ te ui[cit clementia 
Ut ferres nostra crimina, 
Crudelem mortem patiens 
Ut nos a morte tolleres?] 
: * 


Tertia dies est quod hec * facta sunt. 


my indebtedness to the Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid, who courteously arranged for the collation of a short pas- 
sage in the manuscript that is defectively reproduced in the photo- 
graph at Quarr Abbey. 

™ MS. uesperas. 

*In the Ms. the words Corus incipit immediately precede the words 
Tertia dies . . . sunt below. 

“ws. Qui. 

“See the text from Madrid ms. 289, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, vol. xxiv, p. 330, 

™* quod hec] ms. quod e hec. 
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PEREGBINUS : 
Qui sunt hi sermones quos confertis ad inuicem ambulantes, 
et estis tristes, alleluia, alleluia? 


DIscIPuLt: 
Tu solus peregrinus es in Iherusalem, et non cognouisti que 
facta sunt in illa his diebus, alleluia? 
PEREGRINUS : 
Que? 
DIScIPULI: 

De Ihesu nazareno, qui fuit uir propheta potens in opere et 
sermone [fol. 106r] coram Deo et omni populo, alleluia, alleluia. 
Et quomodo tradiderunt eum summi sacerdotes in dampnati- 
one{m] mortis, alleluia. 

PEREGRINUS : 

O stulti et tardi corde ad credendum, in omnibus his que locuti 
sunt prophete, alleluia! Nonne sic oportuit pati Xpistum et ita 
intrare in gloriam suam, alleluia? 

CHoRus: 

Cum autem appropinquaret castello quo ibant, ipse se finxit 
longius ire, et coegerunt illum ut remaneret cum eis. 

DIscrPuti: 

Mane nobiscum, quoniam aduesperascit, et inclinata est iam 
dies, alleluia. 


IHesuc FINGAT SE LONGIUS IRE et PROCEDAT,"* ET DICAT: 

Michi longum iter restat, alleluia. 

DISCIPuLl DETENEANT EUm, et OSTENDANT EI HORAM EssE 

TARDAM: 

Sol uergens ad hoccasum suadet ut nostrum uelis hospitium; 
pilacent enim nobis sermones tui quos refers de resurrectione 
magistri nostri, alleluia. 

CHoRus: 

Et intrauit cum illis, et factum est [fol. 106v] dum recumberet 
cum eis, accepit panem, benedixit, ac fregit, et porrigebat illis; 
et cognouerunt illum in fractione panis; et ipse euanuit ab 
oculis eorum, alleluia. 


ET ITA TENENDO In MEDIO [EORUM PEREGRINUM, UENIANT]™ USQue 
*« procedat] MS. precedat. 


* The passage in brackets is suggested by the text in Madrid ms. 
289. See Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XxIv, p. 331. 
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AD MenSAm, AC IBI SIT PANIS™ et UINUm, et DISCUMBANT, et FRAN- 
GAT™ PANEm, EISQue™ DET, AC Post AB OCuLIS™ EORUm EUANEBAT. 
Tunc Vero DISCIPULI: 

Nonne cor nostrum ardens erat in nobis de Ihesu, dum loque- 
retur nobis in uia, et aperiret nobis Scripturas? Heu, miseri! 
ubi erat sensus noster? quo intellectus abierat, alleluia? 

TUNC UENIAT IHesuc ITeruM et HIS DUOBUs DISCIPULIS APPAREAT 
DICATQuEe: 

Pax uobis! Ego sum, nolite timere; uidete manus meas et 
pedes meos, quia ego ipse sum; palpate et uidete, quia spiritus 
carnem et ossa non habet, sicut me uidetis habere, alleluia, 
alleluia. 

EX ALTerA AUTem PARTE ERIT ParATU? SEPULCHRUm, IBIQue ERIT 
Inesuc et II° ANGeLI, UNus AD CAPut et UNUS™ AD PEDES; CUm 
AUTem UENERIT Marra MaAGdalena, DICENT EI ANGeLI: 

Mulier, quid ploras? 

ET 
Quia tulerunt Dominum meum et nescio ubi posuerunt eum. 
Hec CUm AUDIERIT, ConUerTAT SE RETRORSUM, UIDEnSQue 
IHesuM Non COGNOUIT EUm, Quid IHesuc EssET. DICit ILLI: 
Mulier, quid ploras? Quem queris? [fol. 107r] 
ILLA™ PUTABAT EUm ESSE ORTULANUM, et DICIT ILLI: 
Domine, si tu sustulisti eum, dicito michi, 
alleluia, et ego eum tollam, alleluia. 
IHESUS DICi¢t ILLI: 
Maria! 
Et 
Rabboni! 
Er Inesuc: 

Noli me tangere! Nondum enim ascendi ad Patrem meum; 
sed uade, et dic fratribus meis ut eant in Galileam; ibi me 
uidebunt, alleluia, alleluia. 

ITEM SUPrADICTI DUO DISCIPULI DICENT HOS UERSUS IN INUICEM: 

Victime paschali laudes™ immolant Xpistiani. 

Agnus redemit oues; Xpistuc innocens Patri reconciliauit 
peccatores. 

Mors et uita duella conflixere mirando: dux vite mortuus 
regnat uiuus. 


* MS. panem. *ms. fragat. 
Ms. seems to read eiusque. oculi. 
"Ms. unum. ille. 


*paschali laudes] Ms. paschalis laude. 
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POSTEA REDEAT MARIA AD ILLOS DUOS DISCIPULOS, DICATQue: 
Surrexit Dominus IIBus UICIBUS, 
sicut predixerat; ecce precedet uos in Galileam. 
Et II° DIscrpulLi DICANT: 
Dic nobis, Maria, quid uidisti in uia? 

MARIA DICAT HEC: 

Sepulchrum Xpisti uiuentis, 

et gloriam uidi resurgentis, 

Angelicos testes, 

sudarium [fol. 107v] et uestes. 

Surrexit Xpistus, spes mea; 

precedet suos in Galilea[m]. 
DisciPuL ti: 

Credendum est magis soli Marie ueraci, 

quam Iudeorwm turbe faliaci. 

Seimus quidem surrexisse ex mortuis uere. 

Tu nobis, Xpiste rex, miserere. 

THOMAS AUTem Non ERAT CUm ILLis. X. piscrPuLi[S] Qui sunt In 
MEDIO CHORO; Sed UENIENS EX AUerSO AD ILLOS. X. DISCIPuLOS, et 
STABIT. QUI SURGENTES, DICANT EI: 

Vidimus Dominum, TRIBUS UICIBUS. 

THOMAS RESPONDIT: 

Nisi uidero in manibus eius fixuram clauorum et mittam 
digitum meum in locum clauorum, et mittam manum meam in 
latus eius, non credam, alleluia. 

TunO UENIAT IHesuc et APPAREAT OmnIBus DISCIPULIS DICENS: 

Data est michi omnis potestas in celo et in terra, alleluia, 
alleluia. 

DICAT SOLUmMODO: 

Pax uobis! O Thoma, infer digitum tuum huc, et uide manus 
meas et pedes meos, et affer manum tuam, et mitte in latus 
meum; et noli esse incredulus, sed fidelis, alleluia. 

THOMAS UerTAT UULTUm SUUm AD POPULUM [ET] DICAT: 

Misi digitum [fol. 108r] meum in fixuram clauorum, et 
manum meam in latus eius et dixi: * Dominus meus, et Deus 
meus, alleluia. 

IIIBus UlIciBus pIcAT: Dominus meus, ADORANS. Er HOC FACTO 
picaT IHesuc THOME: 

Quia uidisti me, Thomas, credidisti; beati qui non uiderunt, 
et crediderunt, alleluia. 


“ms. dixit. 
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Tunc Omnes DISCIPULI UERTA[N]T SE AD POPULUM INSIMUL [ET] 
DICANT ALTA UOCE: 

Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, 

qui pro nobis pependit in ligno, 

alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
HEC. INCIPIT CANTOR Responsorium, et UADUNT [AD] 
FONTES: 

Xpisctuc resurgens. 


It is obvious, in the first place, that the new text of the 
Peregrinus *® provides alternative introductions. When 
the play is performed on Easter-day,*’—presumably at 
Vespers,**—Christ’s interrogation Qui sunt hi sermones? 


*I adopt a designation supported by the Vulgate (Luke xxiv, 18) 
and by a fair proportion of the manuscripts. The new version 
before us is introduced by the rubric Versus ad faciendum Pere- 
grinum. The Fleury play opens with the rubric Ad faciendum simi- 
litudinem dominice apparitionis in specie peregrini, and in subse- 
quent rubrics Christ is referred to as Peregrinus or Dominus. (See 
Coussemaker, pp. 195-209). The version from Beauvais is headed 
Ordo ad Peregrinum (see Omont, p. 263). The play from Benedict- 
beuern is introduced by the words Incipit exemplum apparicionis 
Domini ... ubi illis apparuit in more peregrini (see Meyer, p. 
136). The play in Madrid ms. 289 begins De Peregrino in die lune 
Pasche (see Publications of the Modern Language Association, vol. 
XXIV, p. 329). In the version from Saintes the disciples at Emmaus 
are called Peregrini and Christ is referred to as Dominus (see 
Bibliothéque de VEcole des Chartes, vol. XXXIV, pp. 314-315). In 
three of the Rouen manuscripts the play is designated Officium Pere- 
grinorum (see Gasté, p. 65; Modern Philology, p. 223; Rouen Ms. 
382 (Y. 108), fol. 73r). In the fourth Rouen manuscript (Ms. 222) 
the disciples are called Peregrini (see Modern Philology, vol. vt, p. 
213). Clearly, then, Peregrinus, Peregrini, Officiwm Peregrini (see 
DuMfril, p. 118, note), and Officium Peregrinorum are all acceptable 
designations. 

"Rubric: De peregrino qui uult in die Pasche faciat. 

* All the positive evidence points to the liturgical association of 
the Peregrinus with Vespers. The Rouen and Beauvais plays were 
performed at Vespers on Easter-Monday (see Gasté, 68; Omont, p. 
263), the Fleury play, at Vespers on the Tuesday after Easter (see 
Coussemaker, p. 195), and the play from Saintes, at Vespers.on a 
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is preceded by two four-line stanzas (Ego, sodes, dum re- 
cordor) sung by the two disciples respectively. When the 
play is presented at Vespers on Easter-Monday,*® the same 
interrogation of Christ is preceded by two stanzas from the 
Ascension hymn Ihesu nostra redemptio *° and by the pas- 
sage Tertia dies est quod hec facta sunt.*1 The variation 
between the two introductions, however, has no effect upon 
the content of the play itself. 

That the new text presents a more extended version of 
the Peregrinus than does any of the texts hitherto pub- 
lished appears from the following analysis of its content: 


(1) Discipuit duo et Christus. \ 
Christ joins the two disciples on their journey, 


accompanies them to Emmaus, breaks bread with 
them, and suddenly disappears. 


(2) Discipuli duo et Christus. 


Christ reappears to the two disciples,*? and dis- 
plays evidences of his return to the flesh. 


day not indicated (see Bibliothéque de UVEcole des Chartes, vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 314-315). The play in Madrid ms. 289 was presented on 
Easter-Monday, at an undetermined point in the cursus (see Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, vol. XxIv, pp. 329-331). 
The manuscript of the play from Benedictbeuern gives no evidence 
as to the day or the hour of the performance (see Meyer, Plates 12 
and 13). 

* Rubric: Si non die Pasce, fiat in Feria secunda ad Vesperas. 

“Sung, presumably, by the choir. Concerning this hymn see 
Chevalier, Repertorium Hymnologicum, No. 9582, and for a complete 
text of it see Analecta Hymnica Medii Avi, vol. 11, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 49. 

“Sung, presumably, by the Discipuli. Cf. the version in Madrid 
MS. 289 (Publications of the Modern Language Association, vol. 
XXIV, p. 330). 

“The rubric is specific: et his duobus discipulis appareat. 
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(3) Maria Magdalena, angeli duo, et Christus. 

The scene changes to the sepulchrum,‘* where 
Mary Magdalene exchanges words first with the 
angels, and then with Christ. 

(4) Discipuli et Maria Magdalena. 

As Mary Magdalene departs from the sepul- 
chrum she is engaged in dialogue by the two dis- 
ciples ** of Emmaus, the dialogue consisting in a 
successful adaptation of the complete sequence 
Victime paschalt. 

(5) Discipuli, Thomas, et Christus. 

At a place in the middle of the choir,*° Thomas 
joins ten other disciples,*® and as he is expressing 
his incredulity, Christ appears, and convinces 
Thomas of his resurrection. 


From this enumeration of scenes it is clear that the play 
represents a combination of two dramatic elements, dis- 
tinct in origin but harmonious in their juxtaposition: (1) 
a standard form of the Peregrinus (Scenes 1, 2, and 5), 
and (2) a substantial part of a highly developed form of 
the Visitatio Sepulchri from Easter-day (Scenes 3 and 4). 
The nature of this combination will appear in a considera- 
tion of the sources of the several scenes. 

The first scene,—Christ and the two disciples at Em- 
maus,—follows closely the Gospel narrative of Luke,*” 
which must, of course, be considered the ultimate source. 


“Rubric: Ha altera autem parte erit paratum sepulchrum. 

“In any case, the rubrics mention no other disciples. 

“Rubric: in medio choro. 

“There is no indication that these ten disciples have been present 
in any of the earlier scenes. 

“Luke xxiv, 13-32. 
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But since a considerable part of this narrative is found also 
in the choir-book of the Canonical Office, the Liber Respon- 
salis, it is probable that a large part of Scene one is 
derived from the Vulgate through the intermediary of the 
choir-book.*® A similar observation may be made upon the 
second and fifth scenes, sources for which are found both 
in the Vulgate *° and in the Liber Responsalis.*° 

For Scenes three and four the case is quite different, for 
these scenes appear to have been incorporated bodily from 
the Visitatio Sepulchri, ‘the prolifie liturgical play of 
Easter Matins.51 Scene thrée,—Mary Magdalene, two 
angels, and Christ at the sepulchre,—follows closely the 
order of events, and in general the text, of the Gospel 
narrative of John.5*? The same scene, however, is found 
dramatically employed in a considerable number of texts 
of the Visitatio Sepulchri, in manuscripts ranging in date 
from the twelfth century to the fifteenth °*; hence in the 
present case the Peregrinus is evidently indebted to the 
play of Easter Matins. A similar indebtedness is appar- 
ent in Scene four, the dialogue between the two disciples 
and Mary Magdalene. This dialogue is merely a dramatic 
adaptation of the complete text of the famous eleventh- 


“See Meyer’s comments (Fragmenta Burana, pp. 131-138) upon 
the versions from Fleury, Beauvais, and Rouen. 

“For Scene two, Luke xxiv, 35-49; for Scene five, John xx, 26-29. 

™ See Meyer, pp. 135-136, 138. 

*t An adequate exposition of the Visitatio Sepulchri is given by 
Chambers, vol. m, pp. 11-36, and an ample collection of texts is 
given by C. Lange, Die lateinischen Osterfeiern, Munich, 1887. For 
additional texts see the references in Chambers, vol. 11, p. 26, note 2, 
and in Publications of the Modern Language Association, vol. XxIx 
(1914), p. 3, note 8. 

™ John xx, 12-17. 

"See, for example, Lange, Nos. 206-223, pp. 136-165. Cf. Meyer, 
p. 81. 
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century sequence Victime@ paschali.** This sequence, in 
whole or in part, forms a dramatic element in numerous 
versions of the Visitatio Sepulchri,®® and in a fair number 
of texts of the Visitatio Sepulchri, Scenes three and four 
of the Peregrinus before us are already found in combina- 
tion.°® The new Peregrinus, then, clearly represents an 
expansion of the play of Easter-Monday through the adop- 
tion of scenes from the Visitatio Sepulchri of Easter-day. 

Although the text is generous in dramatic content, it 
provides only meagre information in regard to dramatic 
performance. As to costume the rubrics are silent. The 
action prescribed, however, clearly implies impersonation. 
The rubric describing the detention of Jesus at Emmaus, 
for example, clearly imposes a mimetic effort (Ihesus fin- 
gat se longius ire et procedat . . . Discipuli ‘unc deteneat 
eum et ostendant et horam esse tardam). The same may 
be said of the rubric in regard to the supper at Emmaus 
(Et ita tenendo in medio [eorum Peregrinum, ueniant] 
usque ad mensam, ac ibi sit panis et uinum; et discumbant, 
et frangat panem, eisque det, ac post ab oculis eorum 
euanebat). 

This last rubric assures us also that the play has a suit- 
able mise en scéne. The house at Emmaus is represented 
at least by appropriate furnishings. Likewise for the scene 
in which Mary Magdalene converses with the angels and 
Jesus at the tomb a structural sepulchrum is provided (Ex 
altera autem parte erit paratum sepulchrum). 


“Concerning the Victime paschali see Chevalier, Repertorium 
Hymnologicum, No. 21505. The definitive text of the sequence, 
together with important annotations, is found in Analecta Hymnica 
Medii Mvi, vol. 54, Leipzig, 1915, pp. 12-14. 

"See Lange, pp. 59 ff., and Chambers, vol. 11, pp. 29-30. 

“See, for example, Lange, Nos. 207-209, 211-215, 222, pp. 136-154, 
157-160. 
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In details of literary composition the new text is not 
especially noteworthy. The introduction provided for the 
performance on Easter-day consists of two four-line stan- 
zas (Ego, sodes, dum recordor) not found elsewhere. 
Otherwise the play is noticeably lacking in metrical pas- 
sages. Except for two stanzas of the Ascension hymn 
Thesu nostra redemptio and for parts of the sequence Vic- 
time paschali, the text is camposed of prose passages 
adapted either from the Liber Responsalis or from the 
Vulgate.*? In its lack of metrical attempts the new ver- 
sion resembles the plays from Rouen, Saintes, and Bene- 
dictbeuern,®*® and differentiates itself the metrically 
wrought productions of Beauvais and © sury. 


Karri Youna. 


* Possibly the concluding versus, 


Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, 

qui pro nobis pependit in ligno, 
is to be regarded as metrical. In any case this composition is the 
product not of the dramatist, but of the remote authors of the Gre- 
gorian Liber Responsalis. See Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 
col. 776. 

One may mention here also the play, of uncertain provenience, 
from Madrid ms. 289. See above, p. 116. 
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IX.—_THE NARCISSA EPISODE IN YOUNG’S 
NIGHT THOUGHTS 


In what purports to be a definitive life of the poet Young, 
H. C. Shelley remarks that the question of the identity of 
Philander, Lucia, and Narcissa, raised by the peculiar 
chronology of their deaths, as recorded in the Night 
Thoughts, forms “the most puzzling problem of Young’s 
biography.” Part of the problem had already been solved 
by M. Walter Thomas,’ to whom Sir Leslie Stephen refers 
at the close of his artizle on Young in the D. N. B., an 
article referred to by Mr. Shelley himself. M. Thomas 
Poa shows pretty conclusively that Philander was no other than 
: } Thomas Tickell, the lifelong intimate friend of Young, 
ft whose death occurred suddenly at Bath on April 23, 1740.? 

Lucia was the poet’s wife, the “ poor Lady Betty Lee” of 

i Mrs. Pendarves’s letter, who was left “ with three children 

i to maintain and not a farthing to support her.”* The 

identity of Narcissa, however (which Mr. Shelley makes no 

attempt to solve), offers greater difficulty. Professor 

Thomas suggests that she may have been an illegitimate 

sk daughter “ reconnue par le pére, acceptée par sa femme, 

ip mais désavouée par le moraliste. Peut-étre,” he continues, 

“ encore l’enfant est-elle née trop tét, Young ayant anticipé 
en quelque sort sur les droits du mariage.” * 

Before examining this theory and the evidence upon 
‘ which it is based, it may be well to review briefly what 
preceding writers have had to say about the matter. With 


‘Le Poéte Edward Young, Paris, 1901. 

? Op. cit., chap. v1, pp. 147-9. 

* Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Delaney, vol. 1, p. 253. 
* Op. cit., chap. VI, p. 169, 
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only one exception (noted by Professor Thomas) the 
earliest editors and biographers of Young fix on Mrs. 
Henry Temple, the favorite step-daughter of the poet, as 
the original of Narcissa. Croft, for example, states that 
while some passages relating to Philander suit neither Mr. 
Temple nor any other person known to be connected with 
Young, “ all the circumstances relating to Nardissa have 
been constantly applicable to Young’s daughter-in-law ” * 
(i. e., step-daughter), and in this view Dodsley, R. Ander- 
son, Chalmers, the Rev. John Mitford, and Dr. Doran, as 
well as Continental crities like Le Tourneur, Ebert, and 
Villemain all concur.® The single exception noted occurs 
in the Biographia Brittanica for 1765, where the anony- 
mous writer refers to Narcissa simply as the poet’s 
daughter. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century this 
theory received a severe blow. A correspondent of Notes 
and Queries (May 31, 1851) indignantly writes as fol- 
lows: 

A pamphlet was recently published at Lyons and Paris, by a Mon- 
sieur de Terrebasse, intending to prove that the daughter-in-law of 
Dr. Young, so pathetically lamented by him in the Night Thoughts 
under the poetical name of “ Narcissa ” was not clandestinely buried 
at Montpellier; that Dr. Young did not steal a grave for her from 
the Roman Catholics of that city; and that consequently the cele- 
brated and touching episode in Night IIT is purely imaginary. This 
opinion of M. Terrebasse, first given to the world by him in 1832, and 
now repeated, has been controverted by the writer of an article in the 
Gazette Médicale of Montpellier. The tomb, it is said, of Flizaheth 
Lee, Dr. Young’s daughter-in-law, was discovered a few years since 
at Lyons; and M. de Terrebasse endeavors to prove from that circum- 
stance and from a comparison of facts and dates, that this Elizabeth 


Lee was the “ Narcissa” of ihe poet. Not having seen M. de Terre- 
basse’s pamphlet, and being indebted to the Journal des Savants for 


*Croft’s Life of Young, in Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
* Le Poéte Edward Young, chap. v1, p. 150. 
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this brief account of it, it seems difficult to discover from it how M. 
de Terrebasse can pretend so summarily to invalidate the solemn 
assertions of the poet, which assuredly are anything but flights of 
fancy. ... 


A little later another writer attempts to reassure the 
above-cited correspondent with a summary of a letter 
written from Montpellier in 1789 by a Mr. Walter 
Taylor.’ 


It shows [viz., the letter referred to] that Mr. Taylor and others 
conversed with the gardener of the “ King’s Garden”; and from him 
(son of the former gardener) heard that avout forty-five years before 
‘aamely, in 1744) Dr. Young had bribed the then under-gardener to 
allow him to bury “ Narcissa ”; and would thus prove that the tradi- 
tion existed at that time at Montpellier. 

There is also in a retired part of the Botanic Garden (established 
by Henry IV) a stone bearing an inscription to Narcissa as men- 
tioned in Murray’s Handbook, placed there probably in consequence 
of that tradition. Moreover, it is believed in the family of a gentle- 
man of Montpellier, that his maternal grandfather saw Dr. Young 
and his step-daughter at Montpellier about the year 1741; that the 
lady died there, and was buried, as is stated, in the garden; that, 
however, it was not Mrs. Temple, but a younger sister of hers. 

It appears from the records in this country that Lady Elizabeth 
Lee, by her first marriage, had one son and two daughters. The son 
was buried at St. Marys-le-Strand in 1743; the elder daughter 
married Henry Temple, son of Viscount Palmerston, and it appears 
died in France (perhaps at Lyons) in 1836; the younger, Caroline, 
married Captain, afterwards General Haviland, and died without 
issue. The General died at Penn, in Buckinghamshire, in 1784; but 
no record relating to his first wife, Miss Caroline Lee, is to be found 
there. 

Such record, if found in any parish in England, would greatly tend 
to decide the question. Possibly some correspondent may be in a 
position to ascertain whether such record exists. 

Lady Elizabeth had by her marriage with Dr. Young, a son only; 
it could not, therefore, be a daughter of Young’s that died at Mont- 
pellier. 


And there, at least so far as the readers of Notes and 
Queries were concerned, the matter rested until 1871. In 


'N. & Q., vol. v, p. 252 (March 13, 1852). 
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December of that year another writer communicates some 
new facts, the fruit of a sojourn in Montpellier in 1860: 


Whilst looking through the shelves of the Bibliothéque Fabre [he 
says], I lighted on a thin quarto volume, half-bound in blue morocco, 
with the title Tombeau de Narcissa, which the iibrarian kindly 
allowed me to carry to my hotel. It contained seven pieces... 
[here follows a detailed description of them dated in the neighbor- 
hood of 1850; all have since been very carefully examined by M. 
Thomas]. 

Most of the writers of these brochures [continues the N. & Q. 
correspondent] declare the story of the burial of Narcissa to be a 
fiction. A young English girl, they state, having died at Montpellier 
in the eighteenth century, wa: buried in the Jardin des Plantes, 
where the monument now bearing the name of Narcissa has been 
placed. A writer in the Journal des Arts, under the signature “ A,” 
becoming acquainted with these facts, jumped to the conclusion that 
they referred to Young’s step-daughter; the truth being that she died 
at Lyons on Oct. 8, 1736, and was interred in the Swiss cemetery 
there, where her monument can still be seen, and that Young had 
only one child by his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Lee, his son 
Frederick, who survived him. 

M. Pierrequin de Gembloux, on the other hand, contends that the 
narrative of M. Artaud [author of the two brochures mentioned 
above] is true; that the poet’s step-daughter, Mrs. Temple, who died 
at Lyons, was not Narcissa, but that he had two children by Lady 
Elizabeth—Narcissa, born in 1732, and Frederick, in 1733; that 
Narcissa died at Montpellier in 1749 and was buried first in a field 
belonging to M. Arribert, whence the body was removed and iniwrred 
secretly in the Jardin des Plantes; which circumstances are publicly 
recorded in the Statisques du departement de Hérault, par M. H. de 
Lesser. 

To this it was replied that the Night Thoughts were published in 
1742-45 and could not refer to events in 1749, and that Young’s 
biographers made no mention of his own daughter. 

The narrative of Artaud is very circumstantial. He states that he 
obtained his information from Barral, the head gardener of the 
Jardin des Plantes, who had learned them from Mercier, an old 
gardener under him, who had assisted at the interment; M. Balan- 
viliers being then superintendent of the garden. At a subsequent 
period Lord and Lady Camelford caused the spot to be exhumed. 
The bones found were recognized by M. Vigaroux, of the school of 
anatomy, as those of a very young person. They were re-interred, 
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and the monument erected with the inscription: ‘ Placandis Narcisse 
manibus.’ M. Artaud had previously scratched on the adjoining 
wall: ‘Inter flores Narcissa relucet.’ 

This account tallies with the statement ‘written by Mr. Walter 
Taylor from Montpellier in 1789,’ and there can be no reasonable 
ground for believing that both are substantially not true. 


The writer then goes on to say that the sole evidence that 
Lady Elizabeth had only one child by Young is a state- 
ment by Croft “ who wrote in 1780, and is by no means 
accurate in all his statements.” He then assumes that in 
all probability Young did not go abroad until 1741, “a 
few months after his wife’s death,” and that the events 
connected with Narcissa’s death at Montpellier took place 
then. “ Narcissa must, therefore, be either Mrs. Haviland 
[ Young’s step-daughter, Caroline] or his own daughter, 
born in 1732.” He dismisses the former alternative in 
favor of the latter, principally because there is no mention 
of General Haviland in the poem, and also because “ the 
circumstances of the burial accord with that of a child of 
ten or eleven years.” 

The writer of the foregoing letter, it will be noted, 
eagerly adopts the view of M. Artaud, that Young had 
another child, a daughter, who was born in 1732. Unfor- 
tunately for this assumption, as Professor Thomas points 
out, the parish records of Welwyn show that the date of 
Frederick’s birth falls in 1732,8 and not, as M. Artaud 
believed, in 1733, which is the date incorrectly given by 
Herbert Croft. 

Up to this point, those French critics who dismiss the 
Montpellier tradition as a fabrication, and charge Young 
with insincerity or worse, have decidedly the better of the 
case. They entrench themselves behind the official 
records, which prove that Mrs. Temple—the Narcissa of 


* Op. cit., chap. v1, p. 168. 
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practically all of Young’s biographers—was buried in a 
regular and public manner. They were actuated no doubt 
by patriotic motives; they wished to vindicate the French 
nation from the charge of hard-heartedness and religious 
bigotry. The view set forth by Joseph Texte® may be 
accepted as theirs. After remarking that if the charges 
were true they would be enough to “ cover the French 
nation with confusion,” he dismisses them as follows: 

The gruesome story of the father burying his daughter in secret 
went the round of Europe; and a jugubrious engraving representing 
Young interring Narcissa by the light of a lantern was introduced as 
a frontispiece to the second volume of Le Tourneur’s translation of 
the Night Thoughts. Such intolerance on the part of the French 
seemed monstrous. Young, the victim of fate, appeared also to be 
the victim of fanaticism, and for many a long year English visitors 
made pilgrimages to the melancholy grotto where this drama had 
been enacted. Unfortunately for the poet’s sincerity, the story is 
of his own invention. The death of Young’s step-daughter did actu- 
ally occur in France, but at Lyons, as a learned inhabitant of that 
town has shown, and not at Montpellier; she was buried at the 
former place, not in a nameless grave, but in the enclosure formerly 
reserved for Protestants, and not by stealth, but with befitting cere- 
mony. At most it appears that the cost of interment was expensive, 
and it was this trifling grievance that was dramatically treated by 
Young. 


Here is a Roland for an Oliver. The imputation of in- 
sincerity from which the poet’s admirers sought to rescue 
his fame is barbed with the additional charge of stingi- 
ness. Young’s reputation, however, was not left to suffer 
long under this double stigma; but in 1901 Professor 
Thomas propounded a theory scarcely more creditable to 
the poet: namely, that the daughter was perhaps his ille- 
gitimate child. 

The principal evidence for this interesting theory is as 
follows: The early existence of the Montpellerine tradi- 


* Jean Jacques Rousseau, etc., pp. 305-6. Quoted by H. C. Shelley. 
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tion, with its circumstantial exactitude of detail; *° the 
fact that an early biographer speaks of Narcissa as the 
poet’s daughter;** an apparently deliberate attempt by 
Young to deceive Vincenz von Tscharner, a correspondent 
and friend of his; '* a suspicious tinkering with his biogra- 
phy on the part of certain titled relatives; ** the absence 
of fifteen parchment pages cut from the Welwyn birth- 
register and recopied, the recopied pages falling, for the 
most part, between the years 1730-1740.14 Taken together, 
these items wear for’ M. Thomas a suspicious aspect; they 
suggest some mystery in the life of the moralizing poet, 
some scandalous episode that Young would fain keep 
locked up in the closest of oblivion. 

Closely examined, however, this evidence loses much of 
its probative value. For example, it would have been 
egregiously silly in Young to make so evident an excision 
in the parish register as fifteen pages amount to. A single 
page would have been sufficient ; an erasure with the substi- 
tution of a fictitious entry would have answered the pur- 
pose equally well. But since the register was presumably 
under the supervision of Young himself, why should he 
have made or have allowed to be made any entry what- 
ever? Again, the assertion that Young’s titled relatives 
caused certain alterations in his biography, the presump- 
tion being that facts discreditable to Young were toned 
down or omitted, rests upon extremely vague evidence. 
Interesting as are the reminiscences of Letitia Hawkins, it 
must be borne in mind that she was writing of a period 
long past and that the “ pleasantly garrulous old spinster,” 
as De Quincey calls her, was apt to dress her recollections 
up a bit. Besides, even M. Thomas himself has discovered 


*L. chap. vi, pp. 151-61. Ibid., chap. vI, p. 150. 
™ Ibid., chap. v1, pp. 164-7. * Ibid., chap. v1, pp. 167. 
* Tbid., chap. v1, pp. 167-8 and note. 
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inaccuracies in the early biography of Young,’ and there- 
fore it need not be surprising if some of Young’s influen- 
tial relatives had sought to present facts in their true light. 
If there had been any incident in the career of Young 
such as that which M. Thomas conjectures, it would doubt- 
less have been recorded by some of his early biographers, 
especially Croft, who had little liking for him. It is too 
much to suppose that a perfect conspiracy of silence on 
this point could have been entered into and maintained 
by all who had occasion to speak of the poet. That M. 
Thomas’s painstaking researches have elicited nothing 
more definite on this point than the somewhat vague recol- 
lections of Miss Hawkins is pretty conclusive evidence 
that no such incident ever happened. 

As for the fact that one of Young’s earliest biographers 
refers to Narcissa as the poet’s daughter, one has only to 
remember the loose usage of the eighteenth century in 
order to hold that statement suspect. Even as late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Mrs. Temple, whose 
relationship to the poet was clearly known, was spoken of 
as Young’s daughter-in-law.’® 

The early existence of the Montpellerine tradition and 
the peculiar evasiveness of the poet when questioned 
directly by Von Tscharner ’* furnish somewhat greater 
difficulties, but even these are susceptible of a plausible 
explanation apart from the theory of an illegitimate 
daughter. 

Before examining these points, however, it may be well 
to quote here an extract from Farquhar’s Sir Harry 
Wildair, Act 1, Se. i: 


* Op. cit., chap. 1, pp. 6-7, 34, 40. 

*See Notes and Queries, vol. 111, Ist Series, p. 422, and vol, rv, 
pp. 22 and 110, quoted above. 

See Thomas, op. cit., chap. v1, pp. 147-8. 
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Pur. And were not you very sorry for the loss of your mistress, 
Sir Harry’s Lady? They say she was a very good woman. 

Dicky. Oh! the sweetest woman that ever the sun shined upon. 
I could almost weep when I think of her. 

Par. How did she die, pray? I could never hear how ’twas. 

Dicky. Give me a buss then, and I’ll tell ye. 

Par. You shall have your wages when your work’s done. 

Dicky. Well then—courage!—now for a doleful tale—You know 
that my master took a freak to go to see that foolish Jubilee that 
made such a noise among us here; and no sooner said than done; 
away he went, he took his fine French servants to wait on him; and 
left me, the poor English puppy, to wait upon his lady at home here. 
Well, so far, so good.—But scarce was my master’s back turned, 
when my lady turned to sighing, and pouting, and whining, and 
crying; in short fell sick upon’t. 

Par. Well, well; I know all this already; and that she plucked 
up her spirits at last, and went to follow him. 

Dicky. Very well. Follow him we did, far and far, and farther, 
than I can tell, till we came to a place called Montpellier, in France; 
a goodly place, truly—But Sir Harry was gone to Rome; there was 
our labor lost.—But, to be short, my poor lady, with the tiresome- 
ness of travelling, fell sick—and died. (Cries.) 

Par. Poor woman! 

Dicky. Ay, but that was not all: here comes the worst of the 
story. Those cursed barbarous devils, the French, would not let us 
bury her. 

Par. Not bury her! 

Dicky. No, she was a heretic woman, and they would not let her 
corpse be put in their holy ground.—Oh, damn their holy ground 
for me! 

Par. (aside) Now had not I better be an honest Pagan, as I am 
than such a Christian as one of these?—(Aloud) But how did you 
dispose of the body? 

Dicky. Why, there was a charitable gentlewoman that used to 
visit my Lady in her sickness: she contrived the matter so that she 
had her buried in her own private chapel. This lady and myself 
carried her out upon our own shoulders through a back-door at the 
hour of midnight and laid her in a grave that I dug for her with my- 
own hands; without benefit of the clergy. 


With this episode now compare the Narcissa episode in 
Night ITI. In essentials the similarity is strikingly close. 
Both involve the death of a beautiful young Englishwoman 
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in a foreign land; both lay stress on the refusal of inter- 
ment because of religious bigotry; in both a clandestine 
burial takes place at the hour of midnight; and finally in 
both the narrator performs the sad rite with his own hand. 
Such a close parallelism can hardly be a mere accident. 
There are differences, to be sure, but not in essentials ; they 
are such as would grow naturally out of the manner and 
method of the poet. His own experience with his step- 
daughter, Mrs. Temple, whose death from consumption 
occurred, as we have seen, at Lyons in 1736, doubtless 
supplied him with some details and furnished the emo- 
tional energy necessary to a proper fusing of fiction and 
fact. The discreet generalizing of the locale of the incident 
as it stands in the poem would be in accordance with this 
view. 

But is there any evidence that Young was familiar with 
Sir Harry Wildair? There is a strong probability, not 
only that he knew the play, but also that it was recalled to 
his mind during the composition of the first part of Night 
Thoughts. Sir Harry Wildair, the sequel to The Constant 
Couple, from the hero of which it derives its name, was 
produced in 1701. “ Dear Bob” Wilks, to whose care 
Farquhar left his two daughters, created the role of Sir 
Harry with such distinction that it became a disputed 
question with the audience whether the success of the play 
was not due as much to the actor as to the humor and 
ingenuity of the author.’ This same Wilks took part in 
the first presentation of Young’s Busiris at Drury Lane in 
1719,'® and in his Revenge, which was produced two years 
later.?° 


* Dramatic Works of George Farquhar, ed. A. C. Ewald, p. viii. 
“H. C. Shelley’s Life and Letters of Edward Young, chap. m1, p. 44. 
Ibid., chap. m1, p. 51. 
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In November of 1741 London was all agog over the 
advent of a new Irish actress at Covent Garden. Says 
Mrs. Donellan, writing to Elizabeth Robinson (later Mrs. 
Montague, the queen of the blue-stockings) November 15, 
1741: 


London is as full now as it used to be in January. Plays are much 
frequented, both to see Barberini dance, and a new actress from 
Ireland, her name is Woffington . . . she excels in men’s parts, and 
is to act “ Sir Harry Wildair ” next Monday, by the king’s commands, 
and all the world goes. 


The same correspondent writes again under date of Decem- 
ber 1 to say that she and her sister, Mrs. Clayton, had been 
to two plays in one week: 

One of our plays was to see Mrs. Woffington perform the part of 
“Sir Harry Wildair,” and indeed I never saw anything done with 
more life and spirit.” 

The effect of these letters was to make Mrs. Montague 
very desirous herself to see the new wonder. Accordingly 
we find her writing from Whitehall—the town house of the 
Duchess of Portland—to her sister: 


I am going to the play tonight to see Mrs. Woffington act Sir 
Harry Wildair in the Constant Couple. 


The letter is undated, as are many of her letters of this 
period. J 

Now both Mrs. Donellan and Mrs. Mentague were inti- 
mate friends of the Duchess of Portland, and to that 
pleasant circle Young himself had been admitted some 
time prior to August, 1740.2 He was frequently invited 


"Emily J. Climenson, Elizabeth Montague, 1720-1761, vol. 1, 
chap. I, p. 92. 

Ibid., p. 93. 

™ Letters of Mrs. E. R. Montague, ed. Matthew Montague, Esq., 
vol. 1m, p. 169. 

™“H. C. Shelley, op. cit., chap. v, p. 116. 
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to Bulstrode, the country seat of her Grace, whither like- 
wise often repaired Mrs. Donellan, Mrs. Delaney, and her 
vivacious young friend, Elizabeth Robinson. Writing 
from Bulstrode in 1741 (no month given) to her sister, 
Miss Robinson remarks: 

The sons of Apollo haunt tais place much; the tuneful Green is 
gone, but the poetical Dr. Young is with us; I am much entertained 
with him; he is a very sensible man, has a lively imagination, and 
strikes out very pretty things in conversation.* * 


Again she writes to the same correspondent: “. . . But 
Dr. Young came in and entertained my mental faculties 
‘with a feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ till six, and 
left me a notion or two which I could not digest till tea 
came in.” 26 

In another note to the same she has: “ The Duchess of 
Kent and Dr. Young have long left us. You would like 
Dr. Young; he has nothing of the gall of satire in his 
conversation.” 77 And again: 

We expect Mr. and Mrs. West and live in hopes of Dr. Young. He 
is now at Welwyn, sowing spiritual things in his parish. . . . Sunday 
se’nnight is the day set for our departure (to London). Oh! then 
for operas and delight.” 


Though this last is undated, it is written from Bulstrode 
and follows a letter to her mother, which is dated Novem- 
ber 6, 1741. 

Under date of December 19, 1741, she writes to her 
mother : 


We lost two of our divines today, Dr. Young and the Dean of 
Exeter... 


* Letters of Mrs. E. R. Montague, vol. 11, pp. 57-58. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 

* Tbid., p. 65. The Night Thoughts had not yet been published. 
Young was known principally for his lively satires. 

“Emily J. Climenson, Elizabeth Montague, vol. 1, chap, m1, p. 90. 
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That “ Peg” Woffington’s appearance in the part of Sir 
Harry Wildair was an event of more than ordinary interest 
we have the word of Mr. John Fyvie: ?° 

The standard for acting this character was Wilks, and every actor 
who had attempted it since him had fallen very far short of success. 
It was reserved for Mrs. Woffingtot, says Hitchcock, to exhibit this 
elegant portrait of the young man of fashion “in a style perhaps 
beyond the author’s warmest ideas.” The house was crowded, and 
she so infinitely surpassed all expectations that her performance was 
received with a degree of applause beyond anything that had ever 
been known. Her Sir Harry Wildair became the subject of conversa- 
tion in every polite circle; it was repeated twenty nights during the 
season, drawing every night a crowded and brilliant audience, and it 
established her reputation as an actress of the first rank. 


Now bearing in mind the fact that both Mrs. Donellan 
and the future Mrs. Montague had seen “ Peg” in the 
part of Sir Harry, and remembering Young’s early con- 
nection with Wilks, whose fame in that part had hitherto 
seemed secure from eclipse; and recollecting his continued 
interest in the theatre,*° it will—far from seeming improb- 
able—appear most likely that not only were the merits of 
the two interpretations interestingly discussed by the 
Bulstrode circle, but likewise the relative excellence of the 
plays in which Sir Harry appears as the principal char- 
acter. 

Assuming, then, that circumstances had recalled to 
Young’s mind the affecting passage in Sir Harry Wildair 
and that he had procured therefrom hints for the treat- 
ment of the Narcissa episode in the Complaint (the first 
title of Night Thoughts), his peculiar “ reticences 
renforcées par des mensonges ” as M. Thomas views them, 
become susceptible of ready explication. 


* Comedy Queens of the Georgian Bra, p. 116. 
“His Brothers was not produced until 1750. See H. C. Shelley, 
op. cit., chap. m1, p. 67. 
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The mensonges to which M. Thomas has particular ref- 
erence, occur in a letter written from London, March 15, 
1750-51, to Baron Haller by Vincenz Bernhard von Tschar- 
ner, a young Swiss gentleman, who gives what purports to 
be an exact statement of an explanation he had from Young 
himself.§t In this explanation Ycung is made to declare 
that the Lucia of the Night Thoughts is his wife, the 
mother of Narcissa and sister of the Coint of Litchfield ; 
that on her mother’s side she was grand-daughter (pevite- 
fille) to King Charles IT; ** that Narcissa married Philan- 
der, the son of Lord Palmerston, and that they had both 
died on a journey to France, undertaken for their health, 
on which journey they were accompanied by “ leur digne 
Pére” (Young). Their deaths were separated by a very 
short interval. 

Young, lui-méme, profondément affligé par cette double perte, eut 
encore au passage de Calais de Douvres une fiévre qui le mit au bord 
du tombeau. Ces tristes accidents furent l’occasion et le sujet des 


Pensées Nocturnes qu’il composa effectivement dans le silence de ces 
nuits que l’affliction et les insomnies lui rendirent encore plus noires. 


As we have already seen, Mrs. Temple died at Lyons in 
1736 and was regularly interred in the foreign cemetery 
at that place. Her husband, the Philander referred to in 
the above letter, not only survived her, but married again 


in England; ** although the poem makes the death of 


Philander precede that of Narcissa.*4 
Tf the reader will now turn to the prefatory statement 


™ See M. Thomas, op. cit., chap. v1, pp. 164-6. 

“This point H. C. Shelley declares has escaped the notice of all of 
Young’s previous biographers, with how much justice the above 
citation from M. Thomas clearly shows. See the former’s Life of 
Young, chap. v, pp. 107-8. The fact is likewise recorded in Mrs. 
Temple’s epitaph. 

*M. Thomas, op. cit., chap. v, p. 141. Temple died in 1744-5. 

*See Night Thoughts, m1, ll. 62-63. 
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at the head of the Night Thoughts, he will note that Young 
declares that the occasion of the poem “was real, not 
fictitious.” That little statement, I believe, furnishes the 
key to the mystery, assuming, of course, that von Tschar- 
ner is accurately quoting Young. The readers of the 
Complaint, noting the author’s rather vague statement with 
regard to the “ real occasion ” of the poem, naturally seized 


upon the most affecting episode in the pcem as that em- 


bodying the occasion referred to. This episode is indu- 
bitably that describing the clandestine burial of the frail 
and beautiful Narcissa. Now the actual “ real occasion ” 
I believe to be the death of Philander, who, as M. Thomas 
has brilliantly shown, is no other than the poet Thomas 
Tickell, the intimate friend of both Young and Addison. 
Tickell, it was, who confided to Young the famous anecdote 
concerning the manner of Addison’s death,** and it was 
the recollection of this confidence, I feel certain, that fur- 
nished the real inspiration for the Complaint as a whole. 

Says Young in the essay Conjectures on Original Com- 
position (written in the form of a letter to his friend 
Samuel Richardson, the novelist) : 

The fact [the death-bed anecdote] is indisputably true, nor are you 
to rely on me for the truth of it: My report is but second edition: As 


clouds before the sun are often beautiful; so, this of which I speak. 
How finely pathetic are those two lines, which this so solemn and 


affecting scene inspired: 
“He taught us how to live: and oh; too high 


A price for knowledge, taught us how to die.” 
—Tickell. 


With truth wrapped in darkness, so sung our oracle to the public, 
but explained himself to me: He was present at his patron’s death, 
and that account of it here given, he gave me before his eyes were 
dry: By what means Addison taught us how to die, the pcet left to 


See Young’s Conjectures on Original Composition, 2nd Ed., 1759, 
pp. 107-8. : 
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be made known by a late and less able hand; but one more zealous 
for his patron’s glory. 

The italics are mine. The reference, I take it, is to the 
Night Thoughts. 

It must not be forgotten that the first four Nights made 
their initial appearance anonymously, the author carefuily 
concealing his name “on purpose to try the force of his 
poem.” °° The tirst Nightyproved so popular that a second 
edition was necessary in less than two months. Naturally, 
with the publication of each successive Night the curiosity 
of the public regarding the authorship of so unusual a 
poem mounted to a very high pitch; and when, at the 
appearance of the fourth Night, a general preface was 
added declaring that the occasion of the poem was real, not 
fictitious, speculation must have been busy indeed. In 
December, 1743, the fifth Night made its appearance, 
bearing upon its titlepage the name of the author. Dr. 
Young immediately became an object of sympathetic 
interest. His various bereavements, vaguely known, were 
brought into harmony with the pathetic incidents narrated 
in the poem. Mrs. Temple, who, it was remembered, died 
somewhere in France, became Narcissa; her husband, 
Henry Temple, was of course Philander; and Lady Young, 
the mother of Narcissa, was Lucia. Nothing could be 
clearer. 

This seeming basis of fact, with its melancholy sugges- 
tion of personal grief, must have had a direct bearing on 
the sale of the poem; for we find the absence of the poig- 
nant personal note from the fifth Night freely commented 
on by even the partial Bulstrode circle.** Perhaps it was 


*TLetter of Benjamin Victor, qucted in Ralph Straus’s Robert 
Dodsley, chap. Iv, p. 76. 

**“T believe I told you the judgment of this house about the Fifth 
Night; ’tis not so dark as some of his former, but has not so much 
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this fact that inflenced Dodsley in his negotiations for the 
copyright of the Sixth Night; for we are told that he was 
at first unwilling to pay the sixty guineas asked.** At any 
rate, there seems to be a good deal of truth in George 
Eliot’s statement that “most persons in speaking of 
‘Night Thoughts’ have in their minds only the two or 
three first Nights; the majority rarely getting beyond 
these, . . .” the reason being that, “ in these earlier nights 
there is enough genuine sublimity and genuine sadness to 
bribe us into too favorable a judgment of them as a 
whole.” 

It now becomes evident that there might have been very 
substantial reasons for the peculiar answer Young is said 
to have made to von Tscharner. Eleven years had elapsed 
since the composition of these Nights which introduced the 
characters about whose identity information was then 
sought. During the interval an explanation had sprung 
up that had attained the fixity of settled tradition. This 
explanation was plausible; it interested the public; and it 
had materially aided in the sale of the poem as a whole. 
Why then disturb it, particularly since the explanation had 
some slight element of truth ? 


merit as his last, though many thoughts and lines in it are charm- 
ing.” Mrs. Delaney to her sister, Mrs. Dewes, Bulstrode, Jan. 4, 
1743-4. Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Delaney, vol. 11, 1st Series 
p. 243. 

“T have an old aunt that visits me sometimes, whose conversation 
is the perfect counterpart of them [Shenstone’s letters]. She shall 
fetch a long-winded sigh with Dr. Young for a wager; though I see 
his Suspiria are not yet finished. He has relapsed into ‘Night the 
Fifth.’ I take his case to be wind in great measure, and would 
advise him to take rhubarb in powder, with a little nutmeg amongst 
it.” W. Shenstone to Mr. Graves, Dec. 23, 1743. Shenstone’s Worke 
(J. Dodsley, 1791), vol. mz, p. 94. 

*R. Straus, op. cit., chap. rv, p. 76. 

"George Eliot: Worldliness and Other-Worldliness, Complete 
Works (St. James Edition), vol. m1, pp. 235-6. 
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Suppose, for a moment, Young had informed his Swiss 
admirer that Philander was not Henry Temple, his son-in- 
law, as had been believed, but that he was the poet Tickell, 
merely a friend; that Narcissa was not entirely drawn 
from Mrs. Temple, that the latter had been buried in 
Lyons in conformity with existing regulations, that a stone 
had been placed over her remains by her husband, who, 
oh unromantic fact, outlived her and married again; that. 
in reality (assuming my theory to be correct) he had got 
several hints and suggestions for the Narcissa episode from 
Dicky’s fictitious report in George Farquhar’s Sir Harry 
Wildair ; what would have been the effect on his own repu- 
tation and, consequently, on the sale of the poem? He 
would forthwith have been charged with insincerity, with 
feigning a poignancy of grief that the circumstances did 
not warrant—in short, with tacitly cheating the public into 
buying his work, although he had merely accepted an inter- 
pretation which the public itself had placed upon his poem. 
The ultimate result would have been the complete aliena- 
tion of all those who had believed the poem to be the out- 
pouring of a genuine sorrow induced by the pathetic inci- 
dents related in the first three Nights. 

It is true that the explanation here given does little 
credit to Young in his quality of clergyman. From the 
point of view of the literary worker, however, his offense 
would appear comparatively venial. At any rate, the 
theory seems to me more charitable than that which seeks 
to father upon him a conjectural illegitimate daughter. 

There remains, however, another difficult point. It will 
be recalled that by the close of the eighteenth century the 
Montpellier tradition had assumed a verisimilar exacti- 
tude of detail impressive in its fullness. It was believed 
by Eugéne Thomas and other French critics of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, that Le Tourneur, the 
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translator of Young, who first introduced the poet’s works 
to France, was responsible for the origin of the Montpellier 
tradition. But as M. Walter Thomas points out,*® this 
tradition had its origin in England, “ in the first authentic 
documents that we possess on the whole life of the poet,” 
the account in the Biographia Brittanica for 1765, the 
year of the poet’s death. It was from this report that 
Le Tourneur and most of the later biographers of the poet 
drew the bulk of their material. “It is certain,” the 
anonymous writer of the Biographia sketch declares (I 
quote from M. Thomas) “ that his daughter figures under 
the poetic name of Narcissa. During the last sickness (of 
the latter) he took her to Montpellier in France, where 
she died.” 

In tracing the later history of this tradition, M. Thomas 
found that as early as 1787, eighteen years after the 
appearance of Le Tourneur’s translation, the story of 
Narcissa’s clandestine burial had become part of the local 
history of Montpellier. In 1797, as we have seen,*? it 
received detailed notice in the Evangelical Magazine, and 
it was not called in question until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But M. Thomas’s indefatigable 
scrutiny revealed something more; he discovered that no 
less than three separate versions of the tradition had 
flourished at Montpellier itself, two of which generously 
supplied the unfortunate girl with different graves.*? 

The fact that different versions of the same tradition 
existed contemporaneously at Montpellier suggests for M. 
Thomas some basis in actuality, the idea being that the 
presence of much smoke indicates the certainty of at least 
a spark of fire. According to this theory, the frequent 


“ Op. cit., chap. vi, p. 151. 
“See summary of Mr. Taylor’s letter quoted above from Notes and 


Queries. 
* Op. cit., chap. VI, pp. 157-61. 
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circumstantial references to Young point to an actual visit 
shortly after the death of his wife, the purpose of the visit 
being to give the supposititious illegitimate daughter the 
benefit of the climate. 

For the support of this view, M. Thomas confesses his 
inability to find any direct evidence. There is no record 
of Young’s absence from England at the time conjectured. 
It is true that in the report of a suit being tried before 
Chancellor Hardwicke to settle the question of Wharton’s 
annuities to Young there is no definite mention of Young’s 
presence at the trial. On the other hand, we have no proof 
that he was not there or even that his presence was neces- 
sary. In a suit that dragged its sinuous course through a 
period of twenty-four years,** it would not be surprising 
if one of the interested parties should occasionally be 
absent ; nor need this absence imply a sojourn abroad. 

In view of the fact, then, that there is no definite 
evidence of Young’s absence from England at the time 
when the supposed interment is thought to have taken 
place ; that there is no real evidence of any scandal in the 
life of the poet such as the existence of an illegitimate 
daughter would indicate ; that there is a striking similarity 
between the Narcissa episode and the imagined burial 
episode from Sir Harry Wildair ; and that there is a prob- 
ability amounting almost to certainty that Young’s atten- 
tion was drawn to the Wildair passage at the time when he 
was composing the first parts of Night Thoughts, we are 
justified, it seems to me, in disearding the theory of an 
illegitimate daughter and adopting that which sees in the 
incident an unacknowledged borrowing poetically fused 
with material from the writer’s own experience. 


Horace W. O’Connor. 


“4H. C. Shelley's Life of Young, chap. v1, p. 62. 
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